PRICE TWO SHILLINGS Sit “TripleX’- and be safe SmaenE Ge, Gee 
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TRADE MARK 


ses Name  FOURWay 


BREATHLESSLY SMART 
CLEVE N 
bond-st sportsclothes BELTED UNBELTED 


topcoats” 
HANDTAILORED SADDLESTITCHED **racin plaid” 





“ISNOH TiwWe¥3sHLIM 


CYDER 


DOUBLE SIDED “‘doeskin + cashmere 99 Pre erred, by nl of good laste 


THE HEAVENLY BLEND OF PURE CASHMERE PURE WOOL 
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Try it for a change... and you'll buy it as a habit 


CQ DVO ae a 
size. SLEEP | WARDENS TEA > 


THERE IS A BLEND TO SUIT EVERY TASTE 








URYS LIMITED DIET 





Formerly known as the famous DOCTOR Tea and still blended by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Lted., 121 Cannon St., E.C.4 
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| Casson IMPERIAL f 0 LEATHER | 


Hand-finished i Toilet Soap 





- —T NN 


EL TROVADOR | 
JAMAICAN CIGARS if 


* TRON ADOR , 


Made in Now a favourite 
Scotland ra i throughout 
since 1745 the world 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 











ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


A R & N INSURANCE 
Gi } i ( A : 4 CORPORATION 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


BY INLAND POST 2s. Jd 
PRICE 2s Registered as » Newspaper tor Transmission in che United Kingdom, 


Canada, iy Foreign, 29¢ 











PHEASANT 


The pheasant, proud parvenu, has decorated 
our coverts only since the days of the 
Romans. With Guinness—one of the oldest 
of our brews—he’s seductive on our tables, 
whether boiled (with oyster sauce) or roast 


(with water-cress and fried bread-crumbs). 











SNIPE 


Marsh-land master of evasive action, there’ 
no bird like the snipe for making the sport 
man’s heart beat faster. Should you approach 
him up-wind or down? Opinions are 
divided — but not on his excellence when 


accompanied by Guinne 


—- — 
( 





tn — — 





WILD DUCK 


the mild mallard. Serve slightly underdot 


¢ of the menu is generally 


if you want the full flavour; and don’t tor 
get the orange salad slices of orange (le 
skin, pips and pith), castor sugar, salad oil 


and a “4itt/e brandy. 
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Game — 

For delicacy of taste the Common Partridge, 

- our native bird, bears away the palm from 

the alien Red-legged race. But both are 

7] A) exciting when the plump whirring little 

birds explode from the stubble. Both are 

exciting when washed down with Guinness. 
ee — —__ ential 

! 
GROUSE TEAL 
\ driven grouse, whirling down-wind over These beautiful—and delicious—little duck, 
the butts in a blur of wings, offers perhaps | though shy, are gre garious in the autumn. 
' * . . 

the most sporting shot of all. ‘The strong Though difficult to approach they will then 

flesh of grouse goes down nobly with come re adily toa de coy. It is the lonely man 

Guinness. ‘Try a grouse pie as a change in the gun-punt (fortified, as good sense 

} from roast birds. idvises, with Guinness) who bags most teal. 














He’s a fly-by-night migrant of autumn and —AND GUINNESS 
Hage, IS GOOD FOR YOU 


with a set-back eye for all-round vision 


winter, past-master in woodland camou 


Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur 
Guinness, Son & Co.( Park Royal) Ltd., Advertising 
Dept., London, N.W.10. Recipe leaflets covering 
each subject in the series will be available at the 
end of the year. 


on toast with a Guinne 


G.E.2065 
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. Pd By oppointment 
Silversmiths and Jewellers 


to the lote 
King George VI 


Christmas Gifts 













The long and 
the short of it... 


is, that of the man who 
wears Chilprufe, it may truthfully 

be said that his health clings to him like a well-fitting garment. No 
matter which style you choose — long leg and long sleeves, short leg 
and short sleeves — with Chilprufe you have ail the natural protection 
of pure wool in a closely-knit fabric, which gives ample warmth and a 
smoothness of finish that makes the garments wholly agreeable to the 
skin. Chilprufe is as remarkable for its durability as it is for its ; 
comfort and health protection. 4 in Walnut pny Rn 


The “Good Mixer” 
A glass vessel with 
capacity about 2 pints, 
perfect for Martinis. 


£4. 10. 0. 


/ 













(Regd. Design) 








h 

for 5 bottles. 

so Fitted as illustrated 

hilprute Wes 

TRAY ONLY . 
CHILPRUFE £13. 0. 0. Shooting stick 
IS FOR MEN lange sition 
PURE WOOL sanelo anet. 
Ask your Chilprufe agent CHILPRUFE £10. 15. 0. 
MADE or write for illustrated LIMITED 
PERFECT catalogue LEICESTER 



















Lightweight 





58°x 70”. 
Pastel shades or 
—T eae Bes. Tartans 
Ruby pphire Blue . 2 
or Emerald Green. £12 0 
£9. 17. 6. 





Silver, engine-turned, 
—= flask. 

‘apacity 8 oz. 
£26. 15. 0. 













Now men enjoy the fruits of their | brought together in due proportions, 
labours and give thanks for the rain skilfully blended and carefully baked 
that came when the corn was green to make a roundel of delightful crisp- 
and delayed when it was ripe. ness and flavour. 

The prodigal richness of Harvest- | Containing all that is best, “ Rich 
home is contained in a wonderful | Harvest” naturally costs a little more, 






cop , 
Slide Action 





biscuit made by Meredith & Drew, but no-one will grudge that little Cigarette Case 
and aptly named “ Rich Harvest”. extra once he has sampled its bounti- - £%. 15. 0. 
Here grain, butter and eggs are | ful goodness. Lighter 
to match 
£11. 17. 6. 








Gardening Basket 
with fine quality tools 
Small £13. 10. 0. 
Large £16. 10. 0. 


Formerly ‘‘ Large Digestive’ 
BISCUITS 


Pre-wrapped in transparent 1 19 } 
“See What you Buy” packets. 
HALFLB 


CVS-114 





Send for illustrated Christmas Gift List 
ASPREY & CO. LTB., 165-169 MEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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West Kensington-or West Ate 


—and all over the world ~*~ Nal 

alt |, 

Hercules bicycles are in use everywhere . . . on the broad, } — 
busy roads of West Kensington and on the slithering ; x, : 


jungle paths of West Africa. Where there’s a way 
there’s a Hercules! Thirty different models for our 
hills, dales and cities, and thirty additional models 
to meet the harsh climatic and curious thoroughfare 
conditions (which Hercules have carefully studied!) 
in 134 countries overseas! 


STAND 29 
Cycle Show, Earls Court. 
Nov. 14—21. 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 





“278 








for ARMST. RONG SIDDELEY 
come to 


PASSJOYCE 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTORS 





THE 


ROLLS ROYCE 
AVON 


flows from many sources:- 


Call and inspect the magnificent 
« SAPPHIRE” now in such great 


d. 
demand throughout the worl THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO. LTD 


: inc. P.T. . ' 
Symchro-mesh Model—Price £1722-7-6 | ae “ D. NAPIER & SON LIMITED 
o) ee _— Price £1764-17- ¥ * ¢ 

« Selectric” Model 


THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. LTD 
arranged without obligation. 


Demonstrations 


and 


ROLLS-ROYCE UMITED 


IN ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 






— 


W.t. 
194-188 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, 


TELEPHONE 
MUSeum 100! (6 lines) 


to equip the 
Royal Air Force. 


© 


Rolls-Royce Limited, Derby. 
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SEAGULL 
Mote in the World” 


BRITISH 


BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO POOLE Telephone POOLE 





A TOUGH 
ASSIGNMENT 


An artist’s impression 
1] of our “NUBIAN” 
4-wheel-drive tipper on 
——) road-making in Burma. 
‘ —_ Write for publication 
TCV 1334 (ILN) 


JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, THORNYCROFT HOUSE, 


LONDON, $.W.1. 
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LONDON NEWS 


Day in... : 


TIRELESSLY, round the clock, 
the David Brown 30D adds to its international 
reputation as a mighty worker, 

a profitable worker, under all conceivable 
soil conditions. The 6 Tractors powered 
by Gasoline, Kerosene or Diesel 
engines and 60 Implements made by 
David Brown combine to give the world 
entirely new standards of efficiency in 
mechanised farming. They sell on their merits 
against all-comers. That is the way with 
all the products of the 10,000 strong 
David Brown organisation. We export 


ingenuity and skill, to a welcoming market. 


i 
ITHE 
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This British-built diesel engine 
railcar is operated by Victoria 
State Railways, Australia. 
David Brown supplied gears, 


Reian. i 
Spur wheel and shaft, weigh- 
ing 35 tons, made by David 
Brown for a large steel works 
in N.E. England. Complex 
work like this is undertaken by 
David Brown Companies for 
countries all over the world. 











— ” lee 
Five 124 kVA generating sets 
fitted uth David emeey Fae 
engines, and manufactured by 
the Electrical Equipment Co 
(Leicester) Ltd. This export 
order is for Yugoslavia 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze castings, automobiles, 
and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD 
THE DAVID BROWN POUNDRIES COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD 
THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD 

DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD 

THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY 


Sole selling agent in the U.K 
SALES) Limited Head Office 


LAGONDA LTD 


THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD 


ASTON MARTIN LTD 


DAVID BROWN & SONS 5.A. (PTY.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY) LTD 
DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD 


96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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It moves in the 
right circles... 


ot 






ANGLEPOISE, singular lamp of 
multiple uses, takes any position at 
a finger touch and holds it. It 
makes everything so easy. Its gentle 
beam lures you to get on with those 
letters, your knitting—or even drop 
everything for that new library 
book. Needs only a 25 or 40 watt 
bulb, thus saving current. At all 
good stores and electricians or send 
for booklet to Dept. 11. 


TERRY 


* — 

i e QO] Se Black or Cream £4.14 .8 

Cream and Gold 
Regd Mottled . . . £5.6.6 

Pet, oft countries LAMP 

Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS 





TA29E 








- =) BY APPOINTMENT 
WINE MERCHANTS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vi 














Sherry 


Three Star (Dry Pale or Brown), 18/- 


Apitiv (Extra Dry Pale), 19'- 
Amontillado (Medium Dry Amontillado), 20/- 





Brown Bang (Full Golden Oloroso), 21/- 
Royal Pemartin (Rich Pale Oloroso), 22 - 





GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. UMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, £.C4 


also CORDON ARGENT aad EXTRA 
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Sure of a 
good welcome 


The host who serves Scotch Whisky is sure 
it will have a good welcome. When the 
Scotch is “Black & White” particularly 
warm approval is assured. Blended in the 
special “Black & White” way the extra 
quality of this grand Scotch makes it the 
most satisfying of all drinks. 





‘BLACK: WHITE 


3 
rf 
2 
$ 


SCOTCH WHISKY | 


ie 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


By Appointment 
to the late King George VI. 











Sass 


The FLOWERS - BY-WIRE SERVICE 


bf placing orders now for Christmas delivery 
gifts of fresh untravelled flowers overseas, 
you save transmission cost of cables, telegrams, 
etc. Ask your nearest Interflora florist for details 

of this unique service. fection 










¢ 
Issued by INTERFLORA, 358-362 Kensington High Street, W.14 EC nes 
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ESSE Heat Storage Cookers give 
you outstanding fuel economy 
with coke, anthracite or 
Phurnacite - constant hot water 
day and night - continuous 24- 
hour cooking service - thermo- 
static control - roomy ‘fast’ and 
‘slow’ ovens - fast-boiling hot- 
plate - handy simmering space 
* no soot or oven flues to clean. 
The famous 2-oven ESSE Fairy 
shown, costs £91.4.9 with 
boiler; £79.2.0 without boiler. 
Platerack and back panel extra. 
Write for free coloured cata- 
logue of ESSE domestic models 
HIRE PURCHASE TERMS 


ly ib true 
that Lifes casior 
with am ESSE? 








THE AUTOMATIC HYDRESSE 


serves, economically, the man- 
sion, small hotel, board 
residence—any place where 
hot water is constantly on call 
for every purpose. Thermostat 
saves fuel and labour. Refuel 
only twice in 24 hours. Stream- 
lined porcelain enamel finish 
& top performance. £60 or on 
terms out of fuel savings. 





SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD Est 1854 
Proprietors of the ESSE Cooker Company 
Head Office: Bonnybridge Stirlingshire 
London: 63 Conduit St. W.1 

& at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow & Dublin 
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NG sit is of quite such 


significance in the life of 
a child as the first. Choose your 
Christening Gifts at Mappin and Webb’s 
beautiful Showrooms where charming designs, 
some of which bear nursery rhyme motifs, 
(as, for example, the Three Bears on the child’s silver 
mug above) are allied to a quality of craftsmanship that 


expresses so much in a gift of this kind. 





Child’s Silver Knife, Fork and Spoon, 
complete with Presentation Case— 
typical of many ideas at the Showrooms. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


Lonpon SHowRooms: LTD. 
156-162 Oxrorp Sr., W.1. 2 Queen Victoria Sr., E.C.4. 172 Recenr Sr., W.1. 
Suerriztp: SnHowrooms, Norrocrx Sr., Manuracrory, THe Rorar Works 
Pants Brararrz Buenos Armes Rio pe JANEIRO) §=JOHANNESBURG Bomaay 
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MERCHANT VENTURERS OF THE FIRST 


Founder of Virginia, brave 
and persistent explorer, Sir 
Walter Raleigh embodies for all 
time the spirit of Elizabethan 
merchant enterprise. 


That spirit is our heritage. 
National Provincial Bank, with 
its widespread services to 
British industry and trade, is 
proud of the part it will be 
privileged to play in the fortunes 
of a new Elizabethan age. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 














A REGAL 
PLEASURE 





‘ 


(ANN 




















CAMEO CHOCOLATES 
REGAL FRUIT DROPS 


MAKERS OF FINER CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONERY SINCE 1834 
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[he World Copyright of all the Editorial Matier, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Brilain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1953. 


PY an 
REI 
a aan 

‘Kiet! 


THE QUEEN LEADS HER PEOPLE IN HOMAGE TO THE DEAD OF THE TWO WORLD WARS: HER MAJESTY LAYING HER WREATH 
AT THE FOOT OF THE CENOTAPH ON REMEMBRANCE DAY, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 


The Remembrance Day ceremonial is familiar, but the years do not rob it of the ceremony from a window in the Home Office, with other members of the Royal 
its poignancy and the scene at the Cenotaph, in Whitehall—which again was family. The Bishop of London conducted the service; and representatives of 
brought before the eyes of a very large number of people all over the country by the Commonwealth, and Cabinet Ministers stood on the west side of the Cenotaph 
means of Television—was as moving as it has always been. Our photograph and are seen facing the camera. Mr. Eden represented the Prime Minister, Sir 
shows the moment after R.A.F. trumpeters had sounded the Last Post, when Winston Churchill, and laid a wreath on behalf of the Members of the 
our young Queen Elizabeth I1. stepped forward and laid her wreath at the foot Cabinet. The ceremony at Whitehall ended with the traditional march-past of 
of the Cenotaph. T.R.H. the Dukes of Edinburgh and Gloucester are seen behind ex-Service men and women, including a contingent of the Old Contemptibles of 
her Majesty, to the right. The Queen Mother and Princess Margaret watched ‘§ World War I. The procession was headed by Sir lan Fraser 
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ITLER, in his table talk—if anything so violent, crazed and hysterical 

can be called by so urbane a name—used sometimes to say that if the 
British Empire were to disintegrate, the civilised world would receive a 
shock from which it might never recover. There are not many points on 
which time is likely to prove this insane prophet of destruction right, but 
I am afraid this might well be the exception that proves the rule. For, 
through a lack of faith during the past generation or more in the British 
people and, most of all, in their elected leaders, the British Empire and 
Commonwealth are showing unmistake- 
able signs of disintegration. Wherever 
they are doing so, there has _ been 
alarming weakening of the forces that 
make for peace, order and civilisation. 
From India, where the great voluntary 
Indian Army, which formerly preserved 
order over a quarter of the globe, has 
been divided and neutralised, to Egypt 
and equatorial Sudan, from Guiana to 
Kenya, from the Gold Coast to Malaya, 
the story is the same. The forces of 
disorder, destruction and disintegration 
have, in one way or another, grown 
stronger, and those of order, security 
and continuity weaker. A human society, 
especially a vast and complex one, is 
the organic growth of many generations, 
but can be destroyed in a comparatively 
few years. 

Every manifestation of a resolve to 
maintain and strengthen the British 
Commonwealth and Empire is, there- 
fore, in my belief, a manifestation of 
good. It is an attempt to preserve 
the greatest area of inter-racial peace, 
tolerance and just and _ benevolent 
government existing on earth to-day, and that, so 
far as we know, has ever existed on earth. Its 
foundations are the Rule of Law, and the Christian 
ethic that recognises the unique significance of 
every individual and his or her inherent equality in 
the eyes, if not of man, of God. Like every human 
institution, it is riddled with imperfections arising 
from the frailties, selfish passions, limitations and 
inertia of human nature. But I believe that no 
political society existing in the world to-day has 
fewer imperfections than this great global brother- 
hood of men and friendly nations. Certainly none 
is more tolerant or gentler to the weak. To see it 
continue and grow stronger should be the wish of 
every good man. 

Feeling as I do, I cannot help being glad at the 
rapid growth of a new voluntary organisation in this 
country whose object, in its own words, is ‘‘ to bring 
home to the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and particularly of Great Britain the vital necessity 
for large-scale planned migration if the Common- 
wealth is to survive.’ Its name is the Migration 
Council, and it was formed little more than three 
years ago. Among its supporters are men of as 
diverse antecedents and viewpoints as Sir Norman 
Angell, L. S. Amery, Arthur Greenwood, Lord 
Kemsley, Sir Frank Whittle, Gilbert Murray, Sir 
Clifford Heathcote-Smith, J. B. Priestley, Sir Denys 
Lowson, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Lord Bledisloe, 
Jack Tanner, Lord Beveridge, Sir Henry Tizard, 
Sir Ronald Weeks, Lord Layton, Viscountess 
Rhondda, Edward Hulton, Lord Tweedsmuir, 


, 
= 





By ARTHUR 


THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 








LLEWELLYN, CAPTAIN OF THE 
HURDLE ON POXHUNTER. 





BRYANT. 


and Southern Rhodesia. Of these, 50,000,000 are crowded together in the 
100,000 square miles of Great Britain, or in an area of about one-fortieth 
of the total land available. The resources of that fortieth are almost fully 
extended and exploited, and, except for coal, are utterly inadequate to 
support permanently so vast a population, let alone the high standard- 
of-living that that population demands. The resources of the other and 
under-inhabited, under-capitalised nations of the Commonwealth are 
potentially far greater than those of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
and yet have scarcely, comparatively 
speaking, been developed at all. 

The reasons why we must develop 
this vast and at present large wasted area 
are clearly set ovt by the Migration 
Council in its literature. During the first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century, 
when both imperial migration and invest- 
ment were far more vigorously pursued 
than they are to-day, the United King- 
dom was able to feed its population from 
its own resources, while during the last 
quarter of the century and the years 
immediately preceding the 1914 war it 
was able without difficulty to export 
manufactured goods at competitive prices 
to purchase raw materials and cheap food 
for its industrial population. At that 
time this country was the greatest 
creditor-nation in the world, enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of international bank- 
ing and shipping and, free from any 
menace of air-power, held unchallenged 
command of the sea and of the world’s 





TAKING A HURDLE ON REVLON'S PRINCESS MIDAS : MISS SHIRLEY THOMAS, OF CANADA, trade routes None of these conditions 


WHO WON THE GOODWILL CHALLENGE TROPHY FROM MISS PAT SMYTHE, OF BRITAIN . 
Pas 2 ’ exist to-day. Our overseas markets 
BY A SINGLE SECOND, 


and our supplies of imported food, cheap 
or otherwise, are progressively diminishing and might 
at any time, through circumstances wholly outside 
our control, be closed to us altogether. Strategically 
we are more vulnerable than we have ever been 
in our history and have been forced, with deplor- 
able social consequences, to permit the conversion 
of large areas of our inadequate countryside into 
American air bases as a highly-precarious means of 
defending ourselves. 

Yet, though as long ago as 1946 the Chiefs of 
Staff advised the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference to promote a dispersal of population 
and industrial plant from the United Kingdom 
as an urgent strategic necessity, and though a 
recent Gallup poll in this country showed that one 
out of every three persons interviewed was ready 
to migrate to British Commonwealth countries if 
the necessary assistance and facilities were made 
available, the expenditure by the United King- 
dom on Commonwealth settlement and development 
in the period from 1947 to 1953 averaged less than 
half-a-million sterling a year, while last year it 
fell to the ridiculous figure of only £134,136, or 
less than a twentieth of what we were spend- 
ing in the far less critical years immediately after 
the first World War. It is estimated, as Sir 
Clifford Heathcote-Smith wrote in a recent article, 
that a minimum of {500,000,000 is needed to 
develop the Commonwealth's raw materials. Some- 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK : LIEUT.-COLONEL thing has got to be done to awake our electors 
BRITISH TEAM, TAKING A and, above all, our statesmen of all parties, from 


their lethargy. The sands are running out, and in 














Chester Wilmot, Dr. Ivor Evans, Lord Altrincham 
and Sir Vincent Tewson. It is supported by 
Members of Parliament of all parties, though not 
yet, I feel, by nearly enough For the cause it 
champions seems far more important than the 
parochial matters that still fill almost exclusively 


Lieut.Colonel H. M. Liewellyn, on his famous Foxhunte, gave Britain 
her first victory at the National Horse Show at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on November 5, when he won the Drake Challenge Trophy. 
Miss Pat Smythe, riding Prince Hal, was the only other competitor 
to complete the eight-obstacle course without a fault. On the opening 
day of the National Horse Show, two young women riders, Miss Pat 
Smythe, of Britain, and Miss Shirley Thomas, aged eighteen, of Canada, 
provided a thrilling finish to the Goodwill Challenge Trophy. They 


a few years Nemesis, in the shape of some appalling 
national disaster, may be upon us. The issue, 
as the Migration Council points out, is nothing 
less than a choice between immediate deploy- 
ment of the resources of the Commonwealth or 
its disintegration and, with it, our own economic 





the minds of our legislators and electors—the size were the only two competitors to clear the ten-jump course without a 


destruction. Nothing short of revolutionary and 


fault, and added excitement was provided by the fact that Miss Shirley dynamic action can save us There is much com- 


of the pay-packet, the benefits of the Welfare Themes Geputend Sites Pat Suathe of eteteey ta the Goal eects by 
a solitary second. 


State, the taxes on cigarettes and cinemas, 
television sets and football-pools. For all these 
things, whether good or ill, ultimately depend, as I see it, on the implement- 
ation of the programme the Migration Council has been formed to foster. 
Unless the men and women of this overcrowded country—as John Ruskin 
and Cecil Rhodes pointed out nearly a century ago, when the need for such 
action was far less urgent-—-can be persuaded and helped to develop the 
vast, still half-empty heritage won for our people overseas, Britain, for all 
her splendid ideals and history, is doomed. Destruction by atom-bombing 
or by starvation through the lack of foodstuffs or raw materials must be 
the inevitable end of our densely-populated industrial cities unless we can 
bring ourselves to a great creative act of faith in time. At the present 
moment 78,000,000 Europeans and some 11,000,000 coloured folk, mainly 
Africans, inhabit the 4,000,000 habitable square miles of the Commonwealth 
countries of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 


placent talk at the present time of a new Elizabethan 
Age. The Elizabethan Age was one in which Britain, 
faced by dwindling resources, broke an economic blockade and opened up 
anew world. That world, left half-stagnant through our own and our fathers’ 
lack of faith and enterprise, still awaits us. ‘‘ Given the will-power, the 
spirit of enthusiasm and faith in the future, the British Commonwealth 
could repeat the process that, in less than a century, changed the United 
States of America from a backward country into the greatest single Power 
on earth to-day. A condition precedent of the process was large-scale 
migration into the United States.’"* It is now up to us. If we fail, it will 
not be ourselves alone who most deservedly will suffer, but all in the world 
who value justice, liberty, toleration and human kindliness. 


*” Operation British Commonwealth,” published by the Migration Council Universal House, 
60, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
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FOR THE COMMONWEALTH TOUR: ROYAL ACCOMMODATION IN S.S. GOTHIC. 





TO BE PROVIDED WITH A PORTABLE CINEMA: THE ROYAL ANTE-ROOM AT THE FORWARD 


END OF THE SALOON DECK. ON THE SALOON DECK: THE ROYAL DINING-CABIN, WITH ITS LARGE CENTRAL TARLF, AT WHicn 


THE QUEEN WILL ENTERTAIN OFFICIAL GUESTS. 











TURQUOISE CURTAINS THE ot EEN'S DAY CABIN 
CONTAINING A MAHOGANY WRITING-DESK USED BY GUEEN VICTORIA IN THE ROYAL YACHT 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH'S DAY CABIN, 


PAINTED IN OFF-WHITE AND HAVING PALE 
THE SETTEE AND CHAIRS ARE COVERED IN UNGLAZED CHINTZ, 








WHERE THE QUEEN WILL WRITE LETTERS AND DEAL WITH OFFICIAL PAPERS THE WRITING TO BE USED AS A VERANDA BY THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH THE VERANDA 

BUREAU IN HER MAJESTY'S DAY CABIN CAFE IMMEDIATELY ABAFT THE DAY CABINS 
The accommodation in the Shaw Savill liner Gothic, 15,902 tons gross, in which Jamaica, on November 10. The Queen and the Duke are to join her there on 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh will sail on their tour of the Commonwealth, November 27, after flying to Jamaica. Our photographs on this page show some 
has been prepared by Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead, under the direction of the rooms which will be occupied by her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh 
of the Admiralty. Except for minor details, the ship is now as she was when she during their sea voyage. The ship will take them to New Zealand and Australia 
sailed early in 1952 for the Royal tour which had to be cancelled because of the where she will be used as a base ship during the tour: and will bring them back 
death of King George VI. S.S. Gothic was due to leave London for Kingston, as far as Aden on their return journey next year 
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THE CONVECTION CURRENTS OF WARM AIR RISING AND COLO AIR FALLING IN THE ABOVE CONDITIONS RESULT 
OF “DIOXIDE AND OTHER SUSPENDED IMPURITIES, VERY CLOSE TO THE GROUND. 
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GRAPH SHOWING THE FLOATING IMPURITIES IN THE AIR 
OF A TYPICAL BRITISH INDUSTRIAL TOWN 
OURING A WINTER'S DAY. 
































PEAK SMOKE AND IMPURITIES VENING 
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THE LARGE BOILERS USED FOR HEATING OFFICE BUILDINGS REQUIRE SKILLED STOKING 
TO PREVENT SMOKE. BEFORE FUEL 18 ADDED THE SMOKE-HOOD DAMPER SHOULD 6&F 
FULLY OPENED TO CREATE A DRAUGHT THROUGH THE FIRE-DOOR. WHEN STOKING FOR 
THE NIGHT, THE FUEL SHOULD BE PLACED THINLY AND EVENLY, PART OF THE RED FiRt 
BEING EXPOSED SO THAT THE RISING GASES MAY BE CONSUMED AND NOT ESCAPE IN SMOKE 


“SMOG”—ITS CAUSE AND ITS CURE: HOW 


Smog "is a new and ugly word for an old and ugly phenomenon; and it is caused 
by a combination of fog and the usual emission of smoke and fumes which have 
hitherto been inevitable in any industrial centre ; and its virulence is intensified 
as during the first week of December last year -when a cloud canopy and the 
presence of still, cold air combine to concentrate it in any one place. During the 
period December 5-9, 1952, such conditions obtained in a classic manner, and are 
believed to have added 6000 to the usual death-rate for the period in London 
This type of pollution of the air has often been referred to, with a sort of gloomy 
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CAL CONDITIONS WHICH PRODUCES DANGEROUS SMOKE-FOG (“SMOG”) IN LONDON. 
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IN A CONCENTRATION 
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COMPONENTS OF A TYPICAL DAILY SMOKE CYCLE 
OVER A BRITISH INDUSTRIAL TOWN. 
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1T HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT MASKS SHOULD 


A GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF A 

MONTH'S FALL OF SOOT ON THE BE WORN DURING BAD PERIODS OF SMOKE-FOG. 

COUNTY OF LONDON—COLLECTED AND THESE MAY BE MADE OF GAUZE, AS USED BY 

PILED ROUND THE NELSON MONI SURGEONS ; AND EVEN A SCARF OVER THE NOSE 
WENT IN TRAPALGAR SOUARD AND MOUTH HELPS TO FILTER SULPHUR-DIOXID! 


AND OTHER IMPURITIES 


ABOUT, HOW IT MAY BE PREVENTED AND 


affection, as a “London Particular,’ but modern municipal authorities, bearing 
in mind its menace to health and the heavy financial burden it places on ail! 
who endure it, prefer to speak of it as ‘‘an outpouring of aerial sewage’: and a 
beginning has been made in attempts to conquer it. Until comparatively recently 
legislation dealing with atmospheric pollution has been largely confined to punitive 
rather than preventive measures, and has been directed to the abatement of a 
smoke nuisance after it has been committed rather than to the prevention of 
smoke nuisances arising. But after the 1939-45 war, Manchester City Council 


Drawn BY OuR Spectat Artist, G H. Davi 
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THE SMOKELESS ZONE 
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IN THE CENTRAL AREA 
OF THE CiTy OF 
MANCHESTER . 
ESTABLISHED ON 
MAY 1957,1952 


MARKET ST... PICCADILLY 
ST, OXFORDS sT., PETER st., AND CEANSGATE, 


> KINDLUING WITH PAPER. 








hh 


IN MANCHESTER'S SMOKELESS ZONE, THE OCCUPIER OF ANY 
PREMISES FROM WHICH SMOKE IS EMITTED IS LIABLE TO 
A PENALTY NOT EXCEEDING {10 AND A DAILY PENALTY 
NOT EXCEEDING {5. IN THE ZONE THERE ARE 1134 
PREMISES, WITH A TOTAL OF 4505 CHIMNEYS—BUT ONLY SIX 
DWELLINGS, THE MAJORITY BEING OFFICES AND FACTORIES. 


IN THE SMOKELESS, ZONE OF MANCHESTER, OPEN-FIRE 
GRATES MAY BE USED, BUT ONLY IF THEY ARE CAPABLE 
OF BURNING SMOKELESS FUELS, FROM WHICH SOME OF 
THE VOLATILE COMPONENTS HAVE BEEN REWOVED. 








IN MANCHESTER'S SMOKELESS 7ONE IT IS FORBIDDEN TO 

KINDLE FIRES WITH PAPER AND WOOD THIS 1S A SERIOI 

CAUSE OF SMOKE ; AND INSTEAD, FIRES MUST BE LIT WITH 
GAS POKERS OR ELECTRIC IGNITERS 
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THOUGH EXISTING FURNACES USED IN THE SMOKELESS ZONE OF MAN- 
CHESTER ARE NOT AFFECTED BY THE ACT, THEY MUST BE PROPERL\ 
TENDED AND USE SMOKELESS FUEL. NEW INSTALLATIONS REQUIRE THE 
CORPORATION'S APPROVAL, TO ENSURE THAT THEY CONFORM wiITt 


THE STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS. ALREADY 


METHODS ARE AVAILABLE. 
SMOKELESS FUELS IN GRATES AND FURNACES. 
SPACE -HEATING |; AND [T WOULD APPEAR THAT DISTRICT HEATING, USING THE WASTE HEAT OF POWRK STATIC 
IN EXPERIMENTAL USE IN SOME PLACES, MAY ONE DAY 
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TO HELP IN ABATING THE DIRT AND DANGER OF SMOKE-FOG AS CREATED BY DCMESTIC PREMISES, SEVERAL 


THE BURNING OF BITUMINOUS COAL CAN BE SUPERSEDED BY THE USE OF 


GAS AND ELECTRICITY CAN BE USED FOR COOKING ANT 


BFCOME PRACTICAL ANT FCONOMT 


» HOW ITS EFFECTS MAY BE ALLEVIATED, A MANCHESTER EXPERIMENT AND A LONDON PROJECT. 


sought and obtained Parliamentary powers to create a smokeless zone in the city 
and, as from May 1, 1952, a small central area (shown in the diagram) was 
nominated a smokeless zone, in which it became an offence to emit smoke. This 
area comprised (as in 1938) six dwellings, 137 factories, 296 warehouses, 605 offices, 
four schools or colleges, 11 public buildings, 11! clubs, 76 restaurants, 18 public 
houses, 353 shops, three department stores, two cinemas or theatres, one dance 
hall, three billiards halls and three churches; and now for well over a year the 
scheme has been working successfully, with excellent co-operation from all 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH INTERESTED AUTHORITIES. 


concerned. Very few offences have been detected, and in no case has it beer 
necessary to resort to legal proceedings. The extension of this smokeless zone i 
at present under consideration; and the possibility of setting up a similar 
smokeless zone in the City of London is also being discussed It is, of course 
realised that these are both specialised areas; but if the method is effective, it 
is obviously open to general extension, and may lead to what is the crux of the 


whole matter, the cheapening of smokeless fuels--without which no general 


co-operation from the domestic consumer can be expected 
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A SOLDIER OF THE SUDAN DEFENCE FORCE: THIS FORCE RECRUITS FROM ALL OVER THE 
SUDAN, AND PLAYED A USEFUL PART IN THE AFRICAN CAMPAIGNS FROM 1940 TO 194}. 


A RURATAR THIS TRIBE LIVE ON THE NILE IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCE. LACK OF LAND 
HAS FORCED MANY TO SCATTER AS TRADERS ALL OVER THE SUDAN. 


REGISTERING THEIR VOTES FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE SUDAN GENERAL ELECTION: 


The electors registering their votes in the Sudan General Election include peoples 
of great diversity speaking various languages ; and many illiterates. Tribesmen 
from outlying districts of Blue Nile, Upper Nile and Kordofan Provinces made 
their journeys to the poll on bulls or camels, or travelling through swamps and 
across deserts. In those areas scheduled as the most “ unsophisticated "’ voting 
for an electoral college was arranged by acclamation, and in other backward 
districts primary elections were also held. Local primaries in Bahr el Ghazal 
Province had to be postponed because a party of Dinkas arrived unarmed, having 
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AN OMDURMAN PORTEK : OMDURMAN IS THE LARGEST TOWN OF THE SUDAN, AND IS SEPARATED 
FROM KHARTOUM BY THE BROAD WHITE NILE, 





A MAN OF THE SHILLUK TRIBE : THE SHILLUK ARE A PASTORAL PEOPLE LIVING ON THE UPPER 
NILE, SOME 400 MILES SOUTH OF KHARTOUM. 


been persuaded to do so; and when a second group of warriors appeared armed 
to the teeth, the first party dispersed hurriedly, believing it to be an ambush. In 
some primary elections, paper tokens were dropped into ballot-boxes marked with 
symbols allotted to various candidates. As soon as the primary elections were 
complete it was arranged that voting should be held in more advanced constituencies 
for the direct election of members for the House of Representatives. Voters there 
used the token method of ballot places which had to be marked. Some 1,250,000 
Sudanese men have a vote in this first election of ninety-seven members of the 
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A FUR TRIBESMAN : FROM DARFUR, WHICH IS SEPARATED FROM THE REST OF THE SUDAN BY A A POLICEMAN : A TYPICAL MEMBER OF THE KHARTOUM PROVINCE POLICE, WHO IS DEPICTED 
FORMIDABLE BELT OF SAND DUNES. UNTIL 1916 IT WAS AN INDEPENDENT SULTANATE. WEARING HIS EXTREMELY SMART WHITE UNIFORM. 
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A YOUNG BAGGARA WOMAN: FROM ONE OF THE LARGE CATTLE-OWNING TRIBES OF THE A BEJA OF THE SAMARAR TRIBE : ONE OF KIPLING'S “ FUZZY-WUZZIES,"" WHO LIVE INDEPENDENTLY 

WESTERN SUDAN. WOMEN TAKE AN ACTIVE PART IN TENDING CATTLE AND ARE SELDOM VEILED BUT PRECARIOUSLY, OWING TO DROUGHT, ON CAMEL-MILK IN THE BARREN RED SEA HILLS 
EXAMPLES OF SOME TYPES OF THE SUDANESE ELECTORS, AND A VOTELESS WOMAN. 
House of Representatives, and on this page we give drawings illustrating some chairman. Polling is to be completed late in November, and it is hoped that 
of the different types of electors by Mrs E. C. Haselden, whose husband was a the results will be known in the middle of December. When the two Chambers 
member of the Sudan Political Service. Later a smaller electorate of special have been constituted, the transitional period before the Sudan chooses to be an 
classes of literates and public officers are voting for thirty senators, while twenty independent State or associated with Egypt will have been reached. It has been 
senators are being nominated by the Governor-General. There is no female agreed that the transitional period shall not extend beyond three years. In the 
suffrage ; but women, if qualified, may vote in senatorial and graduates’ elections. House of Commons, on November 5, Mr. Eden criticised the action of the 
The ejections are being supervised by a seven member commission of one member Egyptian Government in attempting to influence the electors to favour the party 

"** ech from Britain, the U.S. and Egypt; three Sudanese members and an Indian advocating union with Egypt 


Mes. FE. C. HASELDEN. 
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te ~ question of the future of the Suez 
Canal Zone has been ever since the 
end of the Second World War what it 
remains to-day. Much that I wrote here 
in the years immediately after the war 
might be repeated now. Though there 
may have been uncertainty about the 
stages reached in the present negotiations, 
there has never been any about the essence 
of the British case. Strategic considera- 
tions often change with developments brought about 
by time. A change has occurred here in consequence 
of the new relations between Greece and Turkey and 
their common relations with the N.A.T.O. Powers, 
but it does not affect the vital problem of Middle 
East defence. One may say that the situation in 
the eastern Mediterranean has been strengthened, 
that an advanced defensive position of considerable 
strength has been established. This cannot be said, 
however, to affect the importance of the Canal Zone. 
The strategic outline is one of the clearest to be found 
im any part of the world. 

If the eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East 
are worth defending, as is admitted by all but a very 
few, they must be defended in strength. For that 
purpose no comparable central base can replace 
the Canal Zone. I spoke just now of repetition, and 
| may have repeated ad nauseam the value of the 
double approach. If the Mediterranean could be 
kept open in time of war, Egypt would afford the best 
base. If it were closed, Egypt would become virtually 
the only base—lI insert the adverb because a base 
might conceivably be created at the head of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, on Jordanian or Israeli territory, or both; 
but there is none now and the region is thinly-inhabited 
semi-desert, added to which consideration is the fact 
that Jordan and Israel are on the worst possible terms. 
Egypt, on the other hand, 
is thickly inhabited, and 
its mechanics and artisans 
and labourers learn 
quickly. Britain has 
established in the Canal 
Zone a vast amount 
of equipment and huge 
quantities of military 
stores, a large proportion 
of which will not go out 
of date if they are properly 
looked after. Nowhere 
else can these advantages 
be found; nowhere else 
can they be created. 

It is common ground 
that the situation cannot 
remain as it now stands. 
Whether a Conservative 
Government in office after 
the war would have taken 
a different line to that 
taken by the Labour 
Government is a question 
approaching the academic. 
Both have, in fact, 
acknowledged the neces- 
sity of withdrawal. But 
what sort of a_ with- 
drawal? Egypt has ad 
mitted the value of the 
base and that it should 
be retained. She has also 
admitted that in certain 
circumstances British 
troops should return to the 
Zone and that meanwhile 
Britain should play a part 
in maintaining the 
We all know that the argu- 
ments have ranged about 
these questions. The 
British have had to take 
into account the fact that 
the value of the base 
would be lessened—and 
that is putting it mildly 

by a hostile Egypt. In 
point of fact, it would be 
more seriously decreased 
in time of peace than in war, because protective 
measures which are taken under the stress of war are 
not practicable in peace. At present Egypt is not 
essentially hostile. Perhaps she was not even when 
her former Government was carrying out a policy of 
outrage in the Canal Zone, which was firmly and 
successfully resisted, with excellent effects. 

At the time of writing, it is believed that the negoti- 
ations have taken a definite shape. British forces 
are to leave the Canal Zone within a certain period 
one report says eighteen months. Some thousands 
of “ technicians '* are to remain to look after the base. 
British forces would return only in the event of attack 
on Egypt or on the authorisation of the United 
Nations. According to surmise, the chief point of 
aifference remaining has been whether or not the 
“technicians "’ should be armed and uniformed, 
our view being that they must be and that of Egypt 
the contrary. Looking first at the credit side of 
these discussions, there is no need to insist on the 
advantages of an agreed settlement. Unfortunately, 
the debit side is also heavy. The movement of such 
a body of troops as would be required in the Canal 
Zone would be fraught with deadly risk if carried 
out after the outbreak of a major war or even under 
the threat of war. The temptation to loot would be 
strong, especially with eager buyers close at hand. 


should be limits to the 


A WINDOW ON 


LAST PHASE OF THE CANAL ZONE PROBLEM. 


AN AERIAL PICTURE OF 


In his article on this page, Captain Falls discusses the strategic value of the Canal Zone base; and writes: “If the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Middle East are worth Lay J as is admitted by all but a very few, they must be defended in strength. For that pu t 
the Canal Zone.” He also he for agreement with Egypt, and concludes: “ But t grea 

rds of timely re-entry into the base and 
ile these are highly 


no comparable central base can replace 


of what it contains. It would be 


concessions 
proper protection and maintenance weakness 
be won and should be therefore abandoned. This is what was said during the Munich period.” 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


A few thousand “ technicians "’ would find it difficult 
to protect the goods in the base and in my view 
impossible unless they were armed and in uniform. 
Authorisation by the United Nations is a farcical 
safeguard at present, owing to the constitution of 
that body. 

This state of affairs has led some political sup- 
porters of the British Government, in Parliament 
and outside it, to ask insistently whether we are not 
going too far, whether we are not, in fact, throwing 
away the substance for the shadow. We shall, they 
say, assuredly have to pay for the maintenance of 
the base; quite probably we shall find ourselves 
prevented from reoccupying it in force at the moment 
when it is most needed, or suffer terrific loss to our 
convoys because permission to return has been given 
too late ; then we may find that the removal of high- 
priced articles which find a ready market has gravely 
diminished the value of the equipment and stores. 
They point out that even in Germany, where we have 
a very large garrison, valuable stores have been stolen 
and smuggled into the Russian Zone, and ask whether 
the case would not be very much worse in Egypt. 
They demand that Britain should even now insist 
on maintaining a garrison, though perhaps not one 
of anything like the present strength, in the Suez 
Canal Zone. 
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“ BRITAIN HAS ESTABLISHED IN THE CANAL ZONE A VAST AMOUNT OF EQUIPMENT AND HUGE QUANTITIES OF MILITARY STORES ~s into the 
THE BRITISH CAMP IN THE CANAL ZONE NEAR 


argues the need 
we are prepared to make. The chief are. . . 
to decide that, 


It seems likely that only the prestige of the Prime 
Minister has prevented this feeling from becoming 
more widespread in the Conservative Party. Even 
now, the unrest might become more marked before 
the final phase of discussion has ended, especially 
if the suspicion should arise that we were about to 
weaken over the point about “ technicians’ being 
armed and in uniform, which is understood to be the 
last not yet settled. For my part, I have always 
felt the mght of re-entry to be the most important 
of all because, unless this is soundly established, 
the value of the base may be nullified. In this country 
the Labour Government—some people seem already 
to have forgotten which Government it was—admitted 
United States forces and equipment to our airfields 
because in the event of war they might not have had 
time to reach them. We may well have owed the 
preservation of peace to their presence. I am prepared 
to admit that the situation may appear different, 
because the presence of British troops was originally 
imposed upon Egypt, but under the agreement our 
country has been seeking it would have been in fact 
the same. 

It is easy, fatally easy, for the individual Member 
of Parliament or publicist to declare that we should 
not give way one foot. The responsibility does not 
fall on him and he is not called on to carry through 


THE WORLD. 
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the policy of fighting in the last ditch. 
For what my own opinion is worth, 
I long ago concluded that no possibility 
existed of carrying on on the old lines 
and maintaining a great garrison in 
the Canal Zone in time of peace. The 
thing is simply not practical. The 
very grave danger of return under the 
conditions I have envisaged has perforce 
to be accepted, like some other strategic 
commitments to which we object. On the right 
of return I feel much more strongly. I sincerely 
hope it will not be found that those prophets have 
been correct who have told us that, in default of 
attack on Egypt and her Arab allies, return to the 
Canal Zone is to be conditional upon authorisation 
by the United Nations. This would be worse than 
self-deception. It would be evidence of cynicism, 
because it would be putting up a pretence, establishing 
a safeguard in which the authors themselves did 
not believe. 

I also hope that, if the protection and maintenance 
of the base and its stores is really endangered by an 
Egyptian demand that it should be entrusted to a 
body of unarmed men in mufti, that demand be firmly 
resisted. I am making no special aspersions upon 
Egyptian honesty. All nations contain an unduly 
high proportion of dishonest individuals. Let it be 
remembered with shame that some of our own ple 
were involved in the theft and sale of netadel Somme 
the Canal Zone at a time when our garrison was there 
at full strength. The dishonest belonging to another 
race are likely to feel even less scruple. It should, 
however, be made clear that, if the guardians retain 
arms in their hands, this is for the protection of 
their trust and that only; they are not there 
to defend Egypt or the Suez Canal. This is a 
réle which can now be 
assumed by British 
forces only in time of 
war. 

The main part of 
the installations, worth 
hundreds of millions of 
pounds, must in any 
case remain, for the 
good reason that they 
can not be moved. The 
cost of moving those 
which are mobile enough 
would be very great, 
and, as I have pointed 
out, there is no suitable 
place to which to move 
more than a fraction of 
them. Cyprus has often 
been mentioned in dis- 
cussions of the eastern 
Mediterranean situation. 
It is by no means with- 
out value, but is an 
isolated island only to be 
approached through 
Mediterranean waters and 
with inadequate port 
facilities. Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli, even, should 
circumstances permit, 
Jordan and Israel might 
prove useful in the event 
of a great war, but with- 
out the central base of 
the Canal Zone would 
be deprived of a great 
proportion of their value. 
Cyrenaica, Tripoli, and 
Cyprus would certainly 
serve as stations for 
forces which might be 
called upon to move 
Canal Zone, 
especially land forces 
which can not move at 
speed with their 
heavy equipment. In 
these days large num- 
bers of troops without 
this can be moved quickly 
by air, and air forces could, of course, reach their 
airfields almost immediately. 

To sum up, the revolutionary Government now 
in power in Egypt has shownemore realism in facing 
the problem than its predecessors. It appears to 
realise that Egypt would lie in danger in the event 
of a world war. It is, however, inspired by nationalist 
sentiments and could not afford to disregard them 
in the people even if it did not hold them itself. I 
therefore agree completely with the view of Major- 
General L. O. Lyne, writing in Brassey's Annual, 
that ‘ we can retain our present position only at the 
expense of continued hostility and deteriorating 
relations with Egypt. No Egyptian political party 
or individual statesman could possibly ignore the 
present strong nationalist feelings and demands for 
British evacuation.” I do not consider it worth 
while to seek to retain our present situation at this 
cost. But there should be limits to the concessions 
we are prepared to make. The chief are those 
of which I have written, the twin safeguards of 
timely re-entry into the base and proper pro- 
tection and maintenance of what it contains. It 
would be weakness to decide that, while these 
are highly desirable, they can not be won and 
should be therefore abandoned. This is what was 
said during the Munich period. 


desirable, they can not 
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THE CLOSING OF THE LAST GAP IN HOLLAND'S SEA DEFENCES, BREACHED BY THE FLOODS EARLY IN THE YEAR: THE SCENE AT OUWERKERK, IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN TIP OF THE 
ISLAND OF SCHOUWEN DUIVELAND, SHOWING THE THIRD PH(ENIX CAISSON (ON RIGHT) IN PLACE, AND THE FOURTH (EXTREME LEFT), WHICH FINALLY SEALED THE BREACH. 


VICTORY ACHIEVED OVER THE INVADING SEA AT OUWERKERK; THE FOURTH AND LAST OF THE 7000-TOM, 21,204 CUBIC METRE (8771667 CUBIC YARDS) PH(ENIX CAISSONS SPECIALLY 
MADE IN ENGLAND, AND SAID TO BE THE LARGEST EVER CONSTRUCTED, BEING NOSED INTO POSITION ON NOVEMBER 6, JUST BEFORE MIDNIGHT. 


A “TREMENDOUS MOMENT” IN DUTCH HISTORY: THE CLOSING OF THE LAST BREACH IN HOLLAND'S SEA WALLS. 


The flood disaster which struck Holland early this year was the worst since that and the third on November 6. The final operation, whose progress was broad 
of 1421. Nine months after the catastrophe, the last gap in the sea defences— cast all over the Netherlands, took place late on November 6, when a gap of 
that in the sea-dyke of Ouwerkerk, island of Schouwen Duiveland, was closed. 65 yards was left to be filled. It was not till 11.55 p.m. that the ebb-tide allowed 
The Ministry of Dykes and Transport's first plan to close it failed in August. the last section to be placed. Queen Juliana watched from the Breezand what 
It was then decided to use four Phanix caissons of 21,204 cubic metres, weighing she described as a “ tremendous moment"; and ships’ sirens and church bells 
7000 tons each, specially built in England. The first was successfully placed in announced the victory. The island must now be drained as the first step 
position on October 30, six tugs hauling it into place ; the second on November 5, towards the restoration of the land which must again be made fertile. 
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'T*’HE sub- 
title of 
this book is 
rather grim. 
So is the paper- 
jacket. Onthe 
frontof it there 
is the picture 


oO a - 
M. Bertrand Flornoy is both an ethnographer fa head, full 
and an anthropologist and is a former president face, the size 
of the Société des Explorateurs et des Voyageurs of an orange 
Francais. He has led six expeditions into the 5 
Upper Amazon, and has been honoured for his With long, des- 
work by many of Europe’s and South America’s pairing hair;on 
the spine there 


leading geographical and exploration societies. 
is a vignette of another tiny one of the sort ; on the 
back there is the image of a human head, distorted 
down to the resemblance of a starved Pekinese, with 
a wealth of hair (and apparently the hair can't be 
shrunk) hanging, thick, stiffand scimitar-shaped, behind. 
I should not have derived much pleasure from this 
book had it been merely about the collection and the 
shrinking of human heads. The author, or his pub- 
lisher, seems to think that these ghastly trophies are, 
or may be, attractive to some hypothetical assembly 
of ghoulish readers. The preface lays emphasis on 
these poor, maltreated human heads. The author's 
party arrives at an Ecuadorian port, and at once 
bum-boat pedlars (the Ecuadorian equivalent of 
“Little Buttercup ’’ with her scissors and _ laces) 
swarm around their ship, shouting: ‘‘ Fifty dollars, 
sefior, and it is yours.’’ The tourists are anxious to 
acquire genuine shrunken heads which have been 
obtained from people who have really been butchered. 
The innocent, the ‘‘ mugs,”’ in fact, are taken in by 
bogus trophies made out of the heads of buried corpses, 
and faked for the ready market. But no inferior 
imitations would satisfy this party, and in the end 


M. BERTRAND FLORNOY, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 





“THE SKILL AND QUICKNESS OF EYESIGHT OF THE JIVAROS ARE REMARKABLE ”% 


HARPOONING FISH, 


/llustrations reproduced from“ Jivaro, Among the Head-shrinkers of the Amazon" ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Elek. 


they achieved their object. A pair of Jivaro Indians 
went off to murder an enemy witch doctor, and brought 
back his head ; the explorers were privileged to witness 
not merely the actual deboning, shrinking and drying 
of the scalp and face, and the sealing of lips and eyes 
to confine the residue of dangerous spirit, but to 
witness a long series of ritual ceremonies, ending with 
purification, which rounded off this traditional drama. 

The emphasis laid in several ways on this hunt 
after heads does not really indicate the true nature of 
the expedition or of its results. M. Flornoy is an 
ethnographer and anthropologist who has made six 
expeditions in South America and traversed the 
Amazon basin from coast to coast. One of his col- 
leagues (who took 14,000 ft. of film) was a cinemato- 
grapher who had just returned from a stay with the 
Eskimos of Greenland. The third was a geographer ; 
whilst they collected in Ecuador a local taxidermist, 
greatly skilled in stuffing anything, from humming-birds 
to alligators. Occasional references to note-taking 
and the measurement of skulls (skulls of the living, 
a ticklish operation amongst those suspicious Jivaro) 
suggest that the present volume presents merely the 


*” Jivaro, Among the Head-shrinkers of the Amazon.” By 
Bertrand Flornoy. With a Foreword by Brian Fawcett. Ilustrated 
(Flek: 158.) 


«“ JIVARO. AMONG THE HEAD-SHRINKERS OF THE AMAZON” ; By BERTRAND FLORNOY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“ adventure-story " aspect of the expedition, and that 
it is likely to be followed by one of those large and 
painstaking volumes which are painstakingly prepared 
inall the backwoods 
of the world for 
the serious students 
of Comparative 
Custom and Myth. 
As an adventure 
story it is eminently 
readable ; the most 
perilous experiences 
are described with 
modesty and cheer- 
fulness; andeventhe 
cinematographer 
could hardly render 
more vividly the 
quality of that 
immense waste of 
wood and water 
which is called 
Amazonia. 

It is a part of 
the world almost 
impossible to 
imagine. One gets 
a notion of it from 
a traveller’saccount 

-Waterton and 


Bates, I think, 

gave me my earliest 

impressions but CORRUPTION WAS SWIFT, POWERFUL AND TREACHEROUS, 
when one comes DIFFICULT TO MANGUVRE IN ITS CURRENT ’’: 


to a new record, 

the shock of surprise at the overwhelmingness of it 
all is as sharp as ever. M. Flornoy indicates well 
the gradual approach to 
the river and primeval 
darkness, human and 
other. First a port, then 
a capital, then tracks 
over mountains, with 
mules, and an occasional 
village, then the 
penumbra of scattered 
missions and Christian 
Indians, then ultimately 
the forest, with its 
immense rivers and 
lagoons, and a sparse 
population of pagan hut- 
dwellers and canoeists, 
living in clearings on the 
fringes of the waterways 
on a little cultivation of 
manioc and the produce 
of fish-spear and blow- 
pipe-gun with poisoned 
arrows. Progress on land 
is almost impossible. 
There are 4,000,000 
square miles of forest, 
much of it so dense that 
only a_ green gloom 
represents light under its 
leafy roof, and so lush 
with lianas and under- 
growth that men hacking their way through it with 
machetes feel it growing up again behind them as they 
go. Monkeys, parrots, vampire-bats abound ; larger 
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(LEFT.) A HUAMBIZA WOMAN WITH PAINTINGS ON HER 
FACE AND AN ORNAMENT THRUST THROUGH HER LOWER 


LIP. HER SKIRT IS WOVEN FROM WILD COTTON. (RIGHT.) 
A JIVARO WITH A TATTOOED CROSS ON HIS NOSE, HIS 
FACE PAINTED AND HIS HAIR PLAITED. 


game is scarce, but everywhere there are snake 
and, above all, insects making incessant din: and 
the traveller is constantly drenched with torrential 





“THE RIVER WHICH TOOK US INTO THIS GREEN CAVERN OF STINKING LIFE AND ODOROUS 


THE MOST SKILFUL CANOEIST FINDS IT 
: GOING BY CANOE DOWN THE RIO BOBONAZA, 


rain and menaced with fevers from the fetid swamps. 
There, around the upper waters, are hidden the 
people M. Flornoy sought and found; refusing all 
contact with the outer world, though, by barter, some 
of its products filter in to them. 

He refuses to apply the term “‘ savages ’’ to them. 
They are, he says, merely on a low level of civilization ; 
were he British he might think them almost ready 
for a Constitution, a Cabinet, two Chambers, a Speaker 
and a Mace. There is undeniably something remark- 
able about their firm adherence to tradition, and 
something noble about their resigned confrontation of 
the Fear which besets them day and night ; and his 
photographs represent some of them as physically 
fine types, with character and intelligence in their 
faces. But secluded as they are by custom and choice, 
deeply hidden in the dark and damp recesses of their 
jungle, they nevertheless seem to be doomed. The 
white man’s diseases will spread where the white man 
never goes; and the Jivaro, even when offered the 
counter-agent of the white man’s magic, prefers the 
expectorations and incantations of his own hysterical 
sorcerers. Massacre by invaders in search of gold and 
rubber no longer seems to threaten them ; Governments, 
when able to make touch with them, are solicitous for 
their welfare ; but it is a dying culture which is here 
depicted, and a dying people. 

A people, however, fighting to the last. There are 
some striking passages about a post on the edge of 
the forest, in charge of a sub-lieutenant who was 
puzzled because he had never seen a single Indian. 
But he knew the dread of them and their forest well 
enough. ‘‘ In the night the tenuous veneer of civiliza- 
tion was torn off by the grim sounds of the vengeance 
of the forest. The stillness was broken by the cries 
of sufferers from malaria, shaken and terrified. 

“* We spend our time evacuating men and bringing 
in others. What a business!’ grumbled the officer, 
as he got dressed beneath his mosquito-net. 

“This square of land on the edge of the river, 
still covered here and there by huge tree-trunks, 
provided many surprises. The greatest was a bit of 
pasture where the station’s bull and two cows were 
grazing. The animals had travelled for nearly a month 
by raft to reach this prison in mid-forest ! The bull died 
two days after my arrival, stung by some sort of viper 

“* He was the sixth,’ said the sub-lieutenant. 

“ The edge of the forest, like a green curtain of 
closely-woven trees and creepers, marks the frontier 
of civilization. Ten steps further in you have to 
cut your way with a machete; you are in Indian 
territory. The soldiers on guard realize it and never 
take their eyes off the dark mass. One memory must 
be imprinted on their minds as indelibly as their 
passwords : the Jivaro attack on the Morona station 
in which more than thirty soldiers were slaughtered 
and the wives of the N.C.O.s carried off.” 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O'Brien, on page 798 of this issue. 
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“THE GREATEST VIRTUE OF THE UNIVERSITY IS ITS UNIVERSALITY” : 


AFTER BEING INSTALLED 


On November 4 H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh was installed as Chancellor of 
Edinburgh University. After being invested by Sir Edward Appleton, the 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, the Duke conferred honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Laws on twelve distinguished men, including his old headmaster, Dr. Kurt Hahn, 
the founder of Gordonstoun. After the degree-giving he gave his installation 
address, for which he had chosen the subject ‘ Education ""—for two reasons 
“ First . . . | wanted to find out something about the subject myself. Secondly, 
because of my conviction of its vital importance to this country both now and for 


the future."" He spoke of the purposes of the school and the university and 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SPEAKING ON “ EDUCATION,”’ 


AS CHANCELLOR OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


pointed out that now both were crowned by National Service which is, or can 
be, “a very important character-building experience."" He spoke at some length 
on specialisation. Alth ugh this had become increasingly necessary at universities, 
he was afraid that the requirements of the universities would tend to have the effect 
of narrowing the curriculum of the schools which prepared for them, and he pointed 
this danger out to the universities and reminded them that “ the greatest virtue of 
the university is its universality." To the left of the Duke's (empty) chair sits 
Sir James Miller, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, with Sir Edward Appleton on his 
right ; on the right of the chair is Sir Alexander Fleming, Rector of the University 
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So is the paper- 
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front of it there 
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BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. ofa head full- 
M. Bertrand Flornoy is both an ethnographer oo 
and an anthropol t and is a former president face, the size 
of the Société des Explorateurs et des Voyageurs of an orange, 
Francais. He has led six expeditions into the : ; j 
Upper Amazon, and has been honoured for his with long, des- 
work by many of Europe's and South America’s pairing hair; on 
the spine there 


leading geographical and exploration societies. 
is a vignette of another tiny one of the sort ; on the 
back there is the image of a human head, distorted 
down to the resemblance of a starved Pekinese, with 
a wealth of hair (and apparently the hair can't be 
shrunk) hanging, thick, stiffand scimitar-shaped, behind 
I should not have derived much pleasure from this 
book had it been merely about the collection and the 
shrinking of human heads. The author, or his pub- 
lisher, seems to think that these ghastly trophies are, 
or may be, attractive to some hypothetical assembly 
of ghoulish readers. The preface lays emphasis on 
these poor, maltreated human heads. The author's 
party arrives at an Ecuadorian port, and at once 
bum-boat pedlars (the Ecuadorian equivalent of 
“Little Buttercup "’ with her scissors and laces) 
swarm around their ship, shouting: “‘ Fifty dollars, 
sefior, and it is yours."’ The tourists are anxious to 
acquire genuine shrunken heads which have been 
obtained from people who have really been butchered 
The innocent, the ‘‘ mugs,” in fact, are taken in by 
bogus trophies made out of the heads of buried corpses, 
and faked for the ready market. But no inferior 
imitations would satisfy this party, and in the end 
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they achieved their object. A pair of Jivaro Indians 
went off to murder an enemy witch doctor, and brought 
back his head ; the explorers were privileged to witness 
not merely the actual deboning, shrinking and drying 
of the scalp and face, and the sealing of lips and eyes 
to confine the residue of dangerous spirit, but to 
witness a long series of ritual ceremonies, ending with 
purification, which rounded off this traditional drama. 

The emphasis laid in several ways on this hunt 
after heads does not really indicate the true nature of 
the expedition or of its results. M. Flornoy is an 
ethnographer and anthropologist who has made six 
expeditions in South America and traversed the 
Amazon basin from coast to coast. One of his col 
leagues (who took 14,000 ft. of film) was a cinemato 
grapher who had just returned from a stay with the 
Eskimos of Greenland. The third was a geographer ; 
whilst they collected in Ecuador a local taxidermist, 
greatly skilled in stuffing anything, from humming-birds 
to alligators. Occasional references to note-taking 
and the measurement of skulls (skulls of the living, 
a ticklish operation amongst those suspicious Jivaro) 
suggest that the present volume presents merely the 


Among the Head-shrinkers of the Amazon.” By 


*” Jivaro 
With a Foreword by Brian Fawcett. Illustrated 


Hertrand Flornoy 
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“ JIVARO. AMONG THE HEAD-SHRINKERS OF THE AMAZON” ; By BERTRAND FLORNOY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


adventure-story * 


’ aspect of the expedition, and that 


it is likely to be followed by one of those large and 
painstaking volumes which are painstakingly prepared 


inall the backwoods 
of the world for 
the serious students 
of Comparative 
Custom and Myth. 
As an adventure 
story it is eminently 
readable ; the most 
perilous experiences 
are described with 
modesty and cheer- 
fulness; andeventhe 
cinematographer 
could hardly render 
more vividly the 
quality of that 
immense waste of 
wood and water 
which is called 
Amazonia. 

It is a part of 
the world almost 
impossible to 
imagine. One gets 
a notion of it from 
a traveller’saccount 

Waterton and 
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game is scarce, but everywhere there are snakes 
and, above all, insects making incessant din; and 
the traveller is constantly drenched with torrential 
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“THE SKILL AND QUICKNESS OF EVESIGHT OF THE JIVAROS ARE REMARKABLE '': CHILDREN 


M. Flornoy indicates well 


the gradual approach to 
the river and primeval 
darkness, human and 
other. First a port, then 
a capital, then tracks 
over mountains, with 
mules, and an occasional 
village, then the 
penumbra of scattered 
missions and Christian 
Indians, then ultimately 
the forest, with its 
immense rivers and 
lagoons, and a sparse 
population of pagan hut- 
dwellers and canoeists, 
living in clearings on the 
fringes of the waterways 
on a little cultivation of 
manioc and the produce 
of fish-spear and blow- 
pipe-gun with poisoned 
arrows. Progress on land 
is almost impossible. 
There are 4,000,000 
square miles of forest, 
much of it so dense that 
only a_ green gloom 
represents light under its 
leafy roof, and so lush 
with lianas and under- 


growth that men hacking their way through it with 
machetes feel it growing up again behind them as they 
go Monkeys, parrots, vampire-bats abound ; larger 
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POWERFUL 


AND TREACHEROUS, THE MOST SKILFUL CANOEIST FINDS IT 
CURRENT "’: 


GOING BY CANOE DOWN THE RIO BOBONAZA. 


rain and menaced with fevers from the fetid swamps. 
There, around the upper waters, are hidden the 
people M. Flornoy sought and found; refusing all 
contact with the outer world, though, by barter, some 
of its products filter in to them. 

He refuses to apply the term “‘ savages "’ to them. 
They are, he says, merely on a low level of civilization ; 
were he British he might think them almost ready 
for a Constitution, a Cabinet, two Chambers, a Speaker 
and a Mace. There is undeniably something remark- 
able about their firm adherence to tradition, and 
something noble about their resigned confrontation of 
the Fear which besets them day and night ; and his 
photographs represent some of them as physically 
fine types, with character and intelligence in their 
faces. But secluded as they are by custom and choice, 
deeply hidden in the dark and damp recesses of their 
jungle, they nevertheless seem to be doomed. The 
white man’s diseases will spread where the white man 
never goes; and the Jivaro, even when offered the 
counter-agent of the white man’s magic, prefers the 
expectorations and incantations of his own hysterical 
sorcerers. Massacre by invaders in search of gold and 
rubber no longer seems to threaten them ; Governments, 
when able to make touch with them, are solicitous for 
their welfare ; but it is a dying culture which is here 
depicted, and a dying people. 

A people, however, fighting to the last. There are 
some striking passages about a post on the edge of 
the forest, in charge of a sub-lieutenant who was 
puzzled because he had never seen a single Indian. 
But he knew the dread of them and their forest well 
enough. ‘In the night the tenuous veneer of civiliza- 
tion was torn off by the grim sounds of the vengeance 
of the forest. The stillness was broken by the cries 
of sufferers from malaria, shaken and terrified. 

“** We spend our time evacuating men and bringing 
in others. What a business!’ grumbled the officer, 
as he got dressed beneath his mosquito-net. 

“This square of land on the edge of the river, 
still covered here and there by huge tree-trunks, 
provided many surprises. The greatest was a bit of 
pasture where the station’s bull and two cows were 
grazing. The animals had travelled for nearly a month 
by raft to reach this prison in mid-forest ! The bull died 
two days after my arrival, stung by some sort of viper. 

“* He was the sixth,’ said the sub-lieutenant. 

“The edge of the forest, like a green curtain of 
closely-woven trees and creepers, marks the frontier 
of civilization. Ten steps further in you have to 
cut your way with a machete; you are in Indian 
territory. The soldiers on guard realize it and never 
take their eyes off the dark mass. One memory must 
be imprinted on their minds as indelibly as their 
passwords : the Jivaro attack on the Morona station 
in which more than thirty soldiers were slaughtered 
and the wives of the N.C.O.s carried off.”’ 


Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D, O'Brien, on page 798 of this issue. 
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“THE GREATEST VIRTUE OF THE UNIVERSITY IS ITS UNIVERSALITY ”’ : 
AS CHANCELLOR OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


AFTER BEING INSTALLED 


On November 4 H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh was installed as Chancellor of 
Edinburgh University. After being invested by Sir Edward Appleton, the 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, the Duke conferred honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Laws on twelve distinguished men, including his old headmaster, Dr. Kurt Hahn, 
the founder of Gordonstoun. After the degree-giving he gave his installation 
address, for which he had chosen the subject “ Education ""—for two reasons 
First . . . | wanted to find out something about the subject myself. Secondly, 
because of my conviction of its vital importance to this country both now and for 
the future." He spoke of the purposes of the school and the university and 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH SPEAKING ON “ EDUCATION,”’ 


pointed out that now both were crowned by National Service which is, or can 


be, “a very important character-building experience."" He spoke at some length 
on specialisation. Alth ugh this had become increasingly necessary at universities, 
he was afraid that the requirements of the universities would tend to have the effect 
of narrowing the curriculum of the schools which prepared for them, and he pointed 
this danger out to the universities and reminded them that “ the greatest virtue of 
the university is its universality." To the left of the Duke's (empty) chair sits 
Sir James Miller, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, with Sir Edward Appleton on his 
right ; on the right of the chair is Sir Alexander Fleming, Rector of the University. 
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THE STANDARDS OF THE BRITISH LEGION PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE AT THE MANSION 
HOUSE, WHERE THE NEW LORD MAYOR, SIR NOEL VANSITTART BOWATER, TOOK THE SALUTE, 


THE NEW LORD MAYOR, SIR NOEL VANSITTART BOWATER, IN HIS GOLDEN COACH, ESCORTED 
BY PIKEMEN OF THE H.A.C., NEARING CHEAPSIDE IN THE RAIN, DURING THE PROCESSION. 
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A ROVAL NAVAL CONTINGENT, FOLLOWED BY ROYAL MARINES, £¥ 20U0TR FOR ST. PAUL'S, 
AFTER PASSING THE MANSION HOUSE, DURING THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW ON NOV. 9. 


AT THE LORD MAYOR'S BANQUET IN GUILDHALL : SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL SPEAKING, BETWEFN 


THE BAND OF THE WOMEN'S ROYAL ARMY CORPS (IN GREEN), FOLLOWED BY THAT OF THE 
THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND THE LADY MAYORESS. (RIGHT.) THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


WOMEN'S ROYAL AIR FORCE (IN BLUE) PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


The Lord Mayor's Show, the procession which escorts the new Lord Mayor of London 
to the Law Courts to make the statutory declaration of rights and lay claim to the 
City's ancient rights and privileges, took lace this year on November 9, and con 
tained no central features or pageant, being, indeed, for the most part a procession 
of detachments from the various forces. This year's Lord Mayor, Sir Noel Vansittart 
Bowater, took the salute from a balcony draped in gold and crimson at the Mansion 


House, and here took his seat in the splendid coach. As he is Alderman for the Ward 
of Castle Baynard, the procession halted by St. Paul's Cathedral, where he received 
an address from his Ward. Thence the procession went by way of Ludgate Circus 
and Fleet Street to the Royal Courts of Justice, returning by way of Norfolk 
Street, the Victoria Embankment and Queen Victoria Street to the Mansion House 
In the evening the customary banquet was given in Guildhall. 
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THE NEW ATATURK MAUSOLEUM AND OTHER NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST. 












































THE NEW ATATURK MAUSOLEUM ON A HILL NEAR ANKARA: A VIEW OF THE TERRACE, LINED 
WITH TREES AND FLANKED BY LIONS. 
On November 10, the fifteenth anniversary of his death, the body of Kemal Ataturk was translated from . 
the provisional tomb te Ankara te the men Fee wd A Bey built on a hill overlooking MASSIVE SQUARE-PILLARED STRUCTURE OF YELLOW STONE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
the city. The buildings have taken nine years to complete. ATATURK MAUSOLEUM NEAR ANKARA, WHICH HAS TAKEN NINE YEARS TO COMPLETE 








CELEBRATING THEIR 200TH ANNIVERSARY : THE QUORN HOUNDS AND FIELD AT THE OPENING 
MEET AT KIRBY GATE ON NOVEMBER 7. HUGO MEYNELL WAS THE FIRST MASTER ; MAJOR THE 
HON, RONALD STRUTT IS THE PRESENT MASTER, 





SOME OF THE 197 ELM-TREES, ABOUT 150 YEARS OLD, OF THE BROAD WALK, IN KENSING- 
TON GARDENS, ALL OF WHICH ARE TO BE FELLED IT 18 STATED THAT THEY ARE ALI 
INFECTED WITH DISEASE AND ARE UNSAFE. FUTURE PLANTING PLANS ARE UNCERTAIN, 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN EVELYN (1620-1706 
CURRENTLY ON VIEW IN THE LOAN EXHIBITION 


“THE INSTRUMENTS BELONGING TO A GARDINER”’ 


IN THE MANUSCRIPT “ ELYSIUM BRITANNICUM”’ 
OF HIS LIFE AND WORK IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
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once 
the garden, soon take charge and become 
menace as weeds. 
are Oxalis enneaphylia from the Falkland 
Islands and the Magellan region, and Oxalis 
adenophylia from Chile, both of which are 
delightful in the rock-garden. Another 
good Chilean species is Ovxalis lobata, a 
most dainty dwarf, only about an inch 
high, with clumps of fresh, green shamrock 
leaves, and silken blossoms in pure gold. 
It seems to demand a warm, sheltered 
position, and light, well-drained soil; and 
I must confess that I have lost this little 
charmer more than once through not giving 
it quite as cosy treatment as it deserves. 
In the warmer parts of the country, 
however, there should be no difficulty in 
making it feel at home. 

In many warm, temperate regions of 
the world, including certain mild districts 
in Britain, the well-known—or shall I say 
notorious ?—Ovxalis cernua, or Bermuda 
Buttercup, has become a truly pestiferous 
weed. It is a pretty enough plant, about 
9 to 12 ins. high, with clumps of fresh 
green shamrock leaves and heads of 
innocent-looking yellow blossoms. I have 
never come across the Bermuda Buttercup 
in this country, but I knew it years ago 
at the Cape, where it had become a serious 
menace in gardens and orchards. 

In English gardens, the pretty little 
Oxalis corniculata is capable of becoming 
a serious pest, especially among small, 
choice plants on the rock-garden and 
elsewhere. It spreads by creeping stems, 
which root as they go. But, above all, 
it seeds all over the place by an ingenious 
method of distribution. When the seed- 
vessels become fully ripe they burst open 
at the slightest touch, with a spring-like 
explosion which literally tears them inside- 
out and flings their seeds far and wide in all 
directions. There is a purple-leaved form, 
Oxalis corniculata purpurea, whose little 
golden blossoms contrast delightfully 
with its carpets of beetroot-coloured 
shamrock leaves. I found quantities of 
this plant growing in beds near 
the house when I first came 
to my present garden seven 
years ago. Every scrap was dug 
up and burnt. Yes, burnt. I dared 
not trust the compost heap to do 
it in, and since then every specimen 
has been widged out and burnt 
directly it made its appearance. 
Not once has it been given a chance 
to flower and produce seeds. Yet 
still it continues to crop up, not so 
abundantly as at first, but perhaps 
a dozen or so seedlings each year. 
There must still be hundreds of 
seeds lying dormant in the soil, 
patiently waiting to be brought to 
the surface, by spade, fork, trowel 
or widger, so that they may 
germinate, grow, flower, seed and 
start fresh generations of the 
plague. 

A weed has been defined as a 
plant in the wrong place. And 
so, this pestilential little Ovalis 
corniculata, growing in the right 
place, can at once become a most 
welcome charmer, In our neigh- 
bouring country town, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, it has found its right 
setting. In the main street, and 
in some of the side streets, the 
purple-leaved form of the Oxalis 
has taken possession of some of the 


small pavement-side beds from — 
which roses and other climbers 
climb the house walls, and has 
even seeded, here and there, into minu 


and crevices where the pavements meet the walls 


LTHOUGH there 

are a few species 

of Oxalis which make 
exceptionally charm- 
ing garden plants, 


good many others, I 
regret to say—which, 
introduced to 


Among the well-behaved species 


AN ANNUAL OXALIS. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


In these places, in some of which little else could grow, 
it looks extremely pretty and innocent, and here, 
surrounded by dead desert areas of pavement and 
road, it is unable to escape, no matter how violently 
it explodes and casts abroad its innards and its 
The plant is not, I need hardly explain, 


others—a 


a serious 
seeds. 
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SUMMER THROUGH. SO FAR IT HAS SURVIVED SEVERAL LIGHT FROSTS .. . 
Photographs by /. R. Jameson. 
te cracks endemic to Moreton-in-Marsh. I have seen it by 


the sidewalks of other country towns. 


Knowing what I 
did about some of 
the bad-hats of the 
Oxalis family, weeds 
some of them’ which 
might well have been 
utilised as one of the 
Plagues of Egypt, I 
wondered and hesi- 














tated when, in 1929, [ came upon an extremely pretty 


annual Oxalis growing wild in South Chile. 





“WIDE DRIFTS OF SOFT FRESH GREEN, WITH MYRIADS OF COOL, PINK -BLOSSOMS.”’ 
OXALIS ROSEA, AN ANNUAL WOOD SORREL, WHICH MR, ELLIOTT COLLECTED IN CHILE IN 
1929, AND WHICH MAKES A DELIGHTFUL (AND NOT INVASIVE) CARPETER IN CONIFER SHADE. 





“IN MY PRESENT GARDEN THE PLANT IS GROWING AT THE FOOT OF A STONE WALL, ON THE NORTH SIDE, 
1T FORMS A TWO-FOOT BAND OF FRESH GREEN, SPANGLED WITH PINK BLOSSOM THE WHOLE 


Should 
I collect and send home seeds of it for 
distribution among English gardens? If I 
did, would it become a plague? I risked 
it. The plant was carpeting the floor of 
a magnificent plantation of Pinus insignis, 
where it grew in wide drifts of soft fresh 
green, with myriads of cool, pink blossoms. 
The plants grew about 9 to 12 ins. high, 
and a foot or so across. When I say a 
cool pink, I mean that it had a touch of 
lilac in it. But there was nothing weak 
or washy about it. I decided to risk it, and 
sent home seeds, and although that was 
close on twenty-five years ago, no disas- 
trous garden plague has resulted—as far 
as I know. Whether this species was new 
to cultivation in this country I do not 
know. I am inclined to think it was. It 
was identified as Oxalis rosea, and under 
that name it has since been distributed 
and grown. 

But I am rather puzzled by another 
Oxalis which is in commerce as Oxalis 
rosea. I came upon it in Messrs. Sutton’s 
seed catalogue, and bought, sowed and 
tried it. It is an annual, like my Chilean 
find, and is very like my plant in size and 
habit. But the flowers of the Sutton plant 
are a bright, warm rose-pink. On this 
account the name O. rosea fits it better 
than it fits my Oxalis. Whether the two 
plants are merely colour forms of the same 
species I do not know. It would be 
interesting to get the opinion of high 
botanical authority. Whatever their 
relationship, both are most attractive 
garden plants, and I should think that 
Sutton’s warm pink version would have a 
wider, more popular appeal than my cooler 
lilac pink. The plant which I collected is 
especially valuable for growing in very 
shady and dry places, where little else 
would grow, and where few plants would 
flourish so charmingly and flower so 
profusely the whole summer through. I 
grew it first in my nursery at Stevenage, 
in the shade of a Pinus pinea 
which had a huge, dense head of 
foliage which came down to within 
5 or 6 ft. of the ground. Very 
little rain ever reached the ground 
under that living umbrella. But 
the Oxalis seeded about and 
colonised, coming up each spring 
as a fresh crop of plants, which 
flowered incessantly all summer 
and autumn, until first frosts in 
autumn killed them. The colony 
never strayed beyond the radius 
of the fir-tree’s shade. Perhaps it 
was not allowed to. A nursery 
hoe may have had something to 
do with it. But at any rate 
Oxalis rosea never became the weed 
that I half feared it might. 

In my present garden the plant 
is growing at the foot of a stone 
wall, on the north side, where it 
forms a two-foot band of fresh 
green, spangled with pink blossom 
the whole summer through. So 
far it has survived several light 
frosts and is still, at the end of 
October, quite attractively fresh 
and green, with a fair sprinkling 
of flowers. But any night now it 
may collapse with the Dahlias and 
the Zinnias, and disappear until 
a fresh batch of self-sown seedlings 
springs up next spring. Although 
a good many outlier seedlings crop 
up each year, they are never a 
nuisance. Their root-hold on the 


ground is so light that they are easily pulled up and 
given to the chickens, who relish them greatly. 
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ANTI-BRITISH FEELING IN ROME: SCENES DURING THE RECENT RIOTS. 
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(TOP.) DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST BRITAIN AND THE U.S. IN ROME: POLICE CLASHING WITH STULENT RIOTERS ON NOVEMBER 7 
(RIGHT.) WATCHING THE RIOTERS DURING THE ROME DEMONSTRATIONS : MRS. CLARE LUCE, THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR IN ROME, ON THE STEPS OF THE EMBASSY 


CAR DURING THE RIOTS. 


While reports of anti-British riots in Rome and disturbances in other Italian 
cities were reaching London, Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, summoned Signor 
Brosio, the Italian Ambassador, to the Foreign Office on November 7 and told 
him that the British Government took a very serious view of the disturbances 
both in Italy and in Trieste. On November 7 over 5000 students demonstrated 
in front of the British Embassy in Rome, after breaking the windows of the 
British Consulate and B.E.A. offices. During clashes with the rioters more than 
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(LEFT.) AN ANGRY ROME MOB SURROUNDING A YUGOSLAV 


fifty police were wounded—three seriously—mainly by stones. The top picture 
on this page shows an episode during the riots, when police were attacked with 
bricks and stones. In the centre, a plain-clothes officer is holding his head after 
being struck, and on the right another is doubled up with pain. A moment later 
the police counter-attacked with the students’ own missiles. It has been generally 
stated that the recent anti- British and anti-American riots in Rome and the 
rioting in Trieste have been organised by the M.S.I. or neo-Fascist agitators 
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WHILE HOOLIGANS AND RIOTERS WERE STONING AN ISOLATED POLICE JEEP IN THE FOREGR( 
OTHER POLICE CARS AND A WATER TRUCK CAME TO THE RESCUE (CENTRE BACKGROL 


BRITISH-TRAINED VENEZIA GIULIA POLICE ENTERING THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO, 


IN TRIESTE, FOLLOWING RIOTERS WHO HAD BARRICADED THEMSELVES INSIDE THE CHURCH. 





AS THE TRIESTE RIOTING MOUNTED DURING THE WEEK, U.S. AND BRITISH TROOPS WERE 
CALLED OUT TO MAINTAIN ORDER AND ASSIST THE HEAVILY TAXED POLICE. 


RIOTS : A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A’ ER A B 
LIES IN 


A SCENE WHICH EPITOMISES THE DRAMA OF THE TRIESTE 
HIMSELF IN A DOORWAY ; AND A MAN'S HA 


THE SPIRIT OF HOOLIGANISM: AS IT WAS USED BY ITALIAN IRREDENTIST ELEMENTS IN THE 
TRIESTE RIOTS, WHICH APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN RUN BY ORGANISED GANGS. 


On November 4 severe rioting, of an anti-British character, broke out in Trieste. 
The incidents started when the special trains returned from Redipuglia, in Italy, 

where Signor Pella, the Italian Prime Minister, had been attending a huge TOWARDS THE END OF THE WEEK OF THE RIOTS, BRITISH TROOPS—IN THIS CASE MEN OF THE 
gathering at the war memorial there. Many non-residents came into Trieste with LOVAL REGIMENT—-WERE CALLED OUT TO PROTECT THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT HEADQUARTERS 


these trains ; and several coach-loads of Italians were turned back at the Zone A 
frontier. The apparent crux of the rioting appears to have been General being compelled to fire over their heads. On November 5 the riots grew worse 


Winterton’s ban on the flying of the Italian flag on Trieste municipal buildings ; and the main incident centred round the Church of San Antonio. An attack was 
and the rioters made an attempt to hoist an Italian flag there. After this, many made on a police H.Q. opposite the church and the rioters then withdrew into 
attacks were made on the British trained and commanded Venezia Giulia police ; the church and barricaded themselves inside and flung stones from its security 
and gangs of youths barricaded themselves in the centre of the city, the police Squads of police entered the church, there were some scuffles therein, and a hose 


THE ANTI-BRITISH RIOTS IN TRIESTE: SCENES OF DEATH, DISORDER AND DESTRUCTION, WITH HOOLIGANS 
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DURING THE RENEWED OUTBURST OF RIOTING ON NOVEMBER 6: CROWDS, MAINLY OF YOUNG 
MEN, GATHER ROUND A BLAZING POLICE VEHICLE IN A MAIN THOROUGHFARE. 


OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO: A CROWD OF RIOTERS THROW A POLICE OFFICER 
DOWN THE CHURCH STEPS, THE OFFICER WAS REPORTED TO BE BRITISH. 





THE IMMEDIATE SPARK WHICH TOUCHED OFF THE TRIESTE RIOTS WAS THE BAN ON FLYING 
THE ITALIAN FLAG ON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, WHICH THE RIOTERS ARE HERE ATTEMPTING. 


Ar TER A BURST OF FIRING TO CLEAR THE STREET. FOUR PERSONS HAVE FALLEN, ONE FLATTENS 
HA’ LIES IN THE ROADWAY BY THE TRAFFIC SIGN. 


THE SPIRIT OF DESTRUCTION IN A STRICKEN CITY: RIOTERS AND HOOLIGANS SETTING FIRE 
TO FURNITURE, DRAGGED OUT OF A PRO-YUGOSLAV POLITICAL PARTY BUILDING. 


Italian flag, which had again been hoisted over the Town Hall, was again removed 

The tone of the rioting continued to be violently anti-British and cries of ‘' Death 
THE SPIRIT OF ORDER IN A CITY OF DISORDER: BRITISH TROOPS, FULLY EQUIPPED AND WITH to the British" were mingled with cries of ‘ Death to the Slavs." A number of 
FIXED BAYONETS, FACE THE ANGRY MOB OUTSIDE THE ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT BUILDING leaders of gangs of hooligans were recognised and are believed to be agents of 

the M.S.I. (neo-Fascist) party On November 7 Mr. Eden told the Italian 
was used to disperse the rioters. Attacks were also made on British buildings ; Ambassador in London that this country took a very grave view of the riots and, 
and there was some firing by both police and rioters and casualties followed, some on the same day, there was a ceremonial funeral in Trieste for six men killed in 
fatal. On November 6 the rioting grew in intensity and there were many clashes the rioting. This, however, passed off quietly. On November 8 Signor Pella, the 
between police and rioters and some fatal casualties. British and American troops Italian Prime Minister, broadcast to the nation and demanded an inquiry into the 
were called out to protect the headquarters of Allied Military Government. The disturbances and blamed the British authorities for the riots 


ANS AND NEO-FASCIST ORGANISERS STRUGGLING WITH THE BRITISH-CONTROLLED AND TRAINED POLICE. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














HE latest of what Mr. Walt Disney calls his 
“all-live-action"’ dramas, ‘Rob Roy,” 
received the honour of being shown to the Queen at 
the Royal Film Show, and I am not the first to point 
out that it might have been more suitable 
fare for Prince Charles. 

A trifle disingenuously, in view of the title, 
Mr. Disney denies any association between his 
“Rob Roy” and the novel by that other 
Walter ; instead, he claims to have gone back 
to the same sources as Scott, and the legends 
concerning the MacGregor leader who fought 
on in the Highlands after the "15 Rebellion. 
Not the least amusing aspect of this research 
is that it shows the creator of Mickey Mouse 
to be still the prisoner of hisown cartoon idiom. 
This, in fact, is Cartoon History, simplified, 
straightforward, unsubtle and ideally suited 
to small boys on holiday. Rob Roy is a good 
little mouse ; the Duke of Montrose is a big, 
bad wolf who huffs and puffs and does his 
best to blow Rob’s castle down; and he is 
thwarted by Rob’s followers, who include a 
big, boastful duck of an innkeeper, and a 
whole silly symphony of kilted clansmen ! 
It is all quite pleasant and easy to watch, 
and like the balm in the old children’s rhyme, 
“If it does you no good, It will do you 
no harm.” 

Mr. Disney has sought to be very correct 


MATTERS IMPORTANT 


By PETER FORSTER. 


the elements of saintliness in seedy and second-rate 
modern sinners, Mr. Greene makes his hero an 
Assistant Commissioner of Police in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, in 1942. Scobie is fifty, and will rise no higher 





“IT IS A FILM THAT STAYS IN THE MIND LIKE A REALLY GOOD PLAY, AND THAT IS 


AND OTHERWISE. 


flowing river, and where it required a stretch of 
wild, profitless imagination to credit them with 
undying souls.” 

Mr. Greene tackles none of this; lightweight 
though Comus was, he saw issues that Scobie 
is never allowed to see. Even so, this is Mr. 
Greene’s most powerful and distinguished 
work to date, and it has been finely translated 
to the screen by Lesley Storm (adaptation) 
and George More O’Ferrall (direction). The 
one major change is that now Scobie dies in 
an African brawl instead of by his own hand, 
but this makes no essential difference because, 
as I have pointed out, his acceptance of 
Communion has confirmed his damnéd state. 
Nothing is shirked in the statement of the 
religious issue, and that is what matters. To 
regard the film merely as transmogrified 
Maugham (as did one critic) is to miss its 
point by a quite remarkable margin. 

The playing is worthy of the high theme. 
In a fine phrase, Miss Lejeune has said that 
the scenes between Trevor Howard (Scobie) 
and Maria Schell (the girl, Helen) have ‘a 
kind of tendril pertinacity."’ Certainly Miss 
Schell, who must not be lost to British films, 
has a wonderful natural pathos. Louise is less 
happily cast, for Louise should be unattrac- 
tive, and that Miss Elizabeth Allan could 
never be. But the film naturally belongs 


in his treatment of matters Scottish. There Alt TOO RARE’’: “THE HEART OF THE MATTER’’ (LONDON FILM PRODUCTIONS), to Scobie, and Mr. Howard has never 


is some fine photography of Perthshire 
scenery ; the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers act as extras (another producer 
might have engaged the South Wales Bor- 
derers !), and a largely English cast perform 
prodigies of tongue-twisting to achieve an accent best 
described as Pinewood-Scottish. Only the Dagenham 
Girl Pipers seem to be missing. Mr. Richard Todd 
endows Rob with the proper red beard and athletic 
prowess, and in a rather superfluous rdéle, Miss 
Glynis Johns makes a most decorative Highland 
Minnie Mouse. 

Let us therefore pass on without further ado to 
a more important film—indeed, to a film which in 
many ways may be the most important of the year. 
For ‘The Heart of the Matter’’ deserves closer 
scrutiny than some other recent accomplished pieces 
of cinema by virtue of its high and serious theme. 
It is, in the broadest sense, about the place of religion 
in human life, and in its power and urgency, and its 
ability to link theory with actual, personal problems, 





“MISS SCHELL, WHO MUST NOT BE LOST TO BRITISH FILMS, HAS A 


WONDERFUL NATURAL PATHOS"’: 


TO RETURN TO HIS WIFE. 
it makes the bright chatter of ‘ Androcles"’ sound 
like baby-talk. Graham Greene, from whose book it 
is taken, is a Roman Catholic, though some of his 
co-religionists might dispute the fact ; I am not, and 
there is much here that non-Catholics must disagree 
with and dislike. But this at least is something 
worth arguing about. It is a film that stays in the 
mind like a really good play, and that is all too rare 

The novel is prefaced by a quotation from the 
French mystic, Charles Péguy: ‘‘ Nobody knows as 
much about Christianity as the sinner; unless it be 
the saint." And with his predilection for finding 


“THE HEART OF THE MATTER," 
SHOWING THE MOVING SCENE IN WHICH HELEN (MARIA SCHELL) TELLS 
SCOBIE (TREVOR HOWARD), WHOM SHE LOVES, THAT THEIR LOVE-AFFAIR 


MUST END AND THAT SHE MUST GO AWAY FROM HIM AND LEAVE HIM 


SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH SCOBIE (TREVOR HOWARD CENTRE) FIRST SEES 
HELEN ROLT (MARIA SCHELL), ONE OF THE SURVIVORS FROM A TORPEDOED SHIP, 
WHEN SHE IS CARRIED PAST HIM ON A STRETCHER. MR, FORSTER SAYS 
NATURALLY BELONGS TO SCOBIE, AND MR. HOWARD HAS NEVER GIVEN A MORE 


FINELY-STUDIED PERFORMANCE.” 


in the force. He is married to a faded “ city’intellec- 
tual ’’ called Louise, whom he pities rather than loves ; 
their only child died when young. While Louise is 
on holiday in South Africa, Scobie falls passionately 
in love with a girl of twenty ; his religion as a Catholic 
precludes divorce, and forbids the relationship. His 
dilemma and tragedy are summed up in two 
remarks ; one, when he says pathetically, 
“I mean well.” The other (not, I think, 
in the film), when a priest says of him, 
“He really loved God.” 

The culmination of Scobie’s unhappiness, 
after his affair has involved him in dishonest 
transactions with a local trader, comes when 
Louise returns and insists that they go 
together to Communion. At confession 
beforehand, he cannot agree to 
the priest’s demand that he 
should not see the girl again, 
and so is refused absolution ; if 
he takes Communion now, he 
must be irrevocably damned. 
At this point, according to 
Mr. Greene, we are at the heart 
of the matter, and Scobie’s sub- 
sequent suicide merely confirms 
his progress to hell along the 
well-trodden path of good 
intentions. 

But is it really the heart ? 
Only if one is prepared to accept 
the same basic postulates as Mr. 
Greene, and argue within the 
framework of Catholic theology. 
From which it follows that 
there is another, even more 
fundamental consideration; 
namely, whether or not that framework is 
acceptable. There, surely, is the true heart 
of the matter. Mr. Greene takes too much 
for granted. And although the Sierra Leone 
background is brilliantly conveyed, it is 
used merely to enhance the dramatic 
effect ; it is never seen as a challenge to the 
theme. So that time and again I found 
myself thinking of the same part of the world 
as depicted in an earlier novel by another small 
master, and that last-but-one chapter of ‘‘ The Un- 
bearable Bassington,’’ with its . “Somewhere in the 
west country of England, Comus had an uncle who 
lived in a rose-smothered rectory and taught a whole- 
some, gentle-hearted creed that expressed itself in the 
spirit of ‘ Little lamb, who made thee ?’ and faithfully 
reflected the beautiful homely Christ-child sentiment 
of Saxon Europe. What a far-away, unreal fairy- 
story it all seemed in this West African land, where 
the bodies of men were of as little account as the 
bubbles that floated on the cily froth of the great 


“THE FILM 


given a more finely-studied performance. 
One will long remember the sheer misery in 
his voice when the girl suggests that he 
wants to be rid of her, and he answers, 
“It would be the end of life."’ Or his 
clumsy lunge as he kisses her for the first time, so 
rightly different from Hollywood's smooth, antiseptic 
clinches. It is a triumph all the greater because I 
take Mr. Howard to have been playing against his 
natural grain; strength and determination are his 
characteristics as an actor, whereas Scobie is weakness 
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“A FILM WHICH IN MANY WAYS MAY BE THE MOST IMPORTANT OF 
THE YEAR’’: 
OF THE SAME NAME BY GRAHAM GREENE, SHOWING THE SCENE IN 
WHICH SCOBIE (TREVOR HOWARD), WHO IS CONTEMPLATING SUICIDE, 
ASKS HIS WIFE LOUISE (ELIZABETH ALLAN) TO KISS HIM GOOD-NIGHT 
BEFORE SHE GOES TO BED, FOR HE KNOWS THAT HE WILL NEVER SEE 


“THE HEART OF THE MATTER, ADAPTED FROM THE BOOK 


HER AGAIN, 


personified. Indeed, Mr. Greene may have been at 
fault in making him a police officer, the representa- 
tive of law and order; ironical, but unconvincing. 
After fifteen years in the force, would a Scobie still 
nourish such a delicate religious conscience? I suspect 
that in real life he would more likely be a case- 
hardened officer to whom a Bible is simply something 
on which to administer oaths in court. 

From the heart to the height of the matter. I 
have left ‘‘ The Conquest of Everest’’ to the last 
because one can only say that it is in almost every 
way worthy of the mighty achievement it pictures. 
The qualifications lie in the matters of music, which 
is too emphatic, and commentary. But Thomas 
Stobart’s photography is superb, and the Technicolor 
vivid and true. Anybody who was thrilled by the 
news that came on Coronation morning will want to 
see this film. It is odd that in a fortnight which has 
produced this and “‘ The Heart of the Matter,”’ the 
film industry should have chosen ‘ Rob Roy " as its 
annual dish to set before the Queen 
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IN THE NAME-PART OF THE FILM: 


THE SCREEN “ JULIUS C#SAR 
MR, LOUIS CALHERN AS JULIUS CESAR. 


BRANDO AS MARK A 











“ INDEED THEY SAY THE SENATORS TO-MORROW MEAN TO ESTABLISH CASAR AS A KING"’: 


CASCA (EDMOND O'BRIEN) AND CASSIUS (SIR JOHN GIELGUD) PLOT C#SAR'S DEATH. 





SHAKESPEARE PRODUCTION: 
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BEFORE DELIVERING HIS FAMOUS FUNERAL ORATION: MARK ANTONY 
(MARLON BRANDO), WITH THE DEAD CASAR. BRUTUS (JAMES MASON) ABOVE, 
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SCREENED. 























AS BRUTUS, IN THE SCREEN “ JULIUS C#SAR"’; as 
MR. JAMES MASON. 


JULIUS CASAR'’S WIFE 
MISS GREER GARSON. 


# 


Shakespeare's ‘‘ Julius Caesar" has been brought to the screen by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer in a gripping but dignified production, now to be seen at the Carlton, Hay- 
market. The direction and production of Mr. Joseph L. Mankiewicz and Mr. John 
Houseman has resulted in a version true to Shakespeare, though naturally cuts 
have been inevitable, but it is by no means a photographed stage play. The 
producer and director have kept to their resolve to “ use the camera's range and 
mobility only to heighten the visual excitement of action indicated in the play.” 


CALPURNIA : 











THE ASSASSINATION: CASCA (EDMOND O'BRIEN) STRIKING THE FIRST BLOW AT 
CHSAR (LOUIS CALHERN), WHILE METELLUS (TOM POWERS) 1S SHOWN IN FRONT. 


They have presented such sequences as the Battle of Philippi, and the crowd scenes, 
with the breadth that the medium permits ; but there are no insertions of a specta- 
cular nature. The cast is a star one, with Sir John Gielgud, an experienced 
Shakespearean actor, as Cassius; Mr. James Mason as a convincing Brutus, and 
Mr. Louis Calhern as an impressive Ceasar. Mr. Marlon Brando, who will be 
remembered for his performance in “ A Street Car Named Desire,” plays Mark Antony 
Before the film was shot, three weeks of intensive daily rehearsals took place 
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LAYGOERS from a new generation 
may not know the brimming crime 
dramas of Edgar Wallace. Indeed, I am beginning 
to lose them myself—regretfully, because in the 
years when we wi’ Wallace bled, his plays did indeed 
lift the scalp, ice the spine, manage competently 
and thoroughly all the things that this brand of 
“thriller ’’ is supposed to do. Moreover, they did 
keep us guessing. Theatre records must still have 
room for one stroke at least : the end of ‘‘ The Ringer”’ ; 
with the old Scottish police-surgeon—Leslie Faber 
created him-—turning suddenly to the criminal we 
have sought throughout the night. This moment, 
to a schoolboy in the mid-nineteen-twenties, had 
something of the theatrical impact remembered 
from a repertory revival of ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde" a few years earlier: the scene in which the 
face of Jekyll formed suddenly in a glimmer of 
candle-light in Hyde's lodging. 

What used to excite me in the Wallace plays, 
all artful pieces of craftsmanship, “The Ringer,” 
“The Squeaker,’’ ‘‘ Persons Unknown,” and the 
rest, was the way in which the author sharpened 
them to a point. As soon as Wallace reached that 
point, and the evening’s guessing-game was over, 
the curtain fell determinedly. Never elaborate ; 
never explain. It was the dramatist’s sovereign 
rule. Administer the shock, and get the audience 
out of the theatre at once. 

That was why Wallace’s best dramas excited. 
No one had a more assured way of whipping an ace 
from his sleeve at the last second. Sometimes we 
felt he had cheated; we never thought so until we 
were well out of the theatre. The immediate effect 
was what mattered. True, a theatrical night became 
an animated crossword ; and, as I found, the plays 
did not often survive a second hearing. If we knew 
the answers, that was the end. Pleasure lay in 
choosing the criminal, considering the verdict, waiting 
for the sudden last-act punch. 

Agatha Christie has now something of the Edgar 
Wallace manner. She has never kept us guessing 
more wildly than in ‘‘ Witness for the Prosecution "’ 
(Winter Garden). Anyone who, from those early 
passages in the Temple chambers, can divine the 
course of the plot, must have vision to match Sam 





“ AGATHA CHRISTIE IS A WELCOMING OLD BAILEY HOSTESS; AND IT WILL BE 


SURPRISING IF THIS TRIAL DOES NOT LAST FOR SEVERAL MONTHS a8 


roR THE Prosecution,” A SCENE FROM THE FLAY IN WHICH —— ¥ VOLE the piece, the gnashing and foaming, is at 
r 18 TAKEN BY MR. MAYHEW (MILTON ROSMER RIGHT) TO SEE 
aes ee ‘ the end, when the extortioner, tricked and 


SIR WILFRED ROBARTS, Q.C. (DAVID HORNE—CENTRE). 


Weller’s “ patent double million magnifyin’ 
gas microscopes of hextra power.” 

I cannot say much about the drama here, 
because it is so essentially, so delightedly, a 
piece of the Theatre Theatrical. It lives solely 
on the stage (and, after all, it was written 


WAN ernneeennees 


scene : an excellent picture of this adorns the 
cover of a programme that has, remarkably,a 
cast of thirty characters. Whathave wetocon- {  oddi 
sider ? Is the prisoner, Leonard Vole, guilty or | br 


Ruritania. 
‘* WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION " (Winter Garden) 
for murder. What is his wife's evidence? And why? Agatha Christie is a welcoming ; 
. : Old Bailey hostess; and it will be surprising if this trial does not last for several months ; 
for that purpose). A young man is tried for { we ect ; 
murder There is an accurate Old Bailey i (November 2.) 

; “A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS" (King’s, Hammersmith).—Donald Wolfit 
tried bravely to put Massinger back on the map; but Sir Giles cannot be the evil spell- 
binder he was in Kean's day when the Stuart melodrama (called a comedy) was suited so 
to early nineteenth-century taste. (November 2.) 
EL IN THE KITCHEN "' (Embassy). 
Tzelniker does his best to enliven it. (Nove 


not guilty ? That is the question; but there is fo 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


more in the play than that: much more—just how much 
I must leave to Mrs. Christie to disclose. Although 
she may try belief towards the end, good playgoers 
well in the spirit of the business—will allow for 
dramatic licence. Nobody can grumble : ‘‘ Elementary, 
my dear Mrs. Christie.’’ I will add this only : before 
now, a seeker for clues has snatched a hint from 
an incautiously-worded programme. There will be 
no snatching at the Winter Garden: Mrs. Christie 
has seen to that. 





“PATRICIA JESSEL, IN THE PLAY'S MOST ALARMING PART, GIVES « 

PERFORMANCE THAT WILL NOT SURPRISE THOss WHO HAVE WATCHED 

HER DURING THE LAST DECADE.... : WITNESS FOR THE FPROSE- 

CUTION, A SCENE FROM AGATHA CHRISTIE S NEW PLAY, AT THE 

WINTER GARDEN, SHOWING (L. TO R. A POLICEMAN (DAVID HOMEWOOD), 

ROMAINE (THE ACCUSED'S WIFE—PATRICIA JESSEL) AND LEONARD VOLE 
(THE ACCUSED—DEREK BLOMFIELD). 

Barristers may not always behave in court as 
D. A. Clarke-Smith and David Horne do; but they 
make an uncommonly sharp contrast. I began to 
call them the Buzfuz and the Snubbin of the affair, 
but it is a bad analogy, alas. Percy Marmont, like 
Newton Blick in that other trial-play at _ the 
St. Martin's, is ‘‘a good judge too’’; and anyone 
wanted suddenly by the police should look for a Milton 
Rosmer as his solicitor. Patricia Jessel, in the play’s 
most alarming part, gives a performance that will 
not surprise those who have watched her during 
the last decade (at Stratford-upon-Avon_ in 
particular). Derek Blomfield is the prisoner . . . 
So the catalogue goes on: in dealing with such 
a play as this, the critic is fettered. 
Useless to tell you who made the court 
robes, supplied the nylon stockings, or 
lent the telephone. Let me _ suggest 
simply that this is as agreeable a session 
at the Old Bailey as you are likely to have. 

There is no need to consider a verdict 
in the matter of Sir Giles Overreach, 
the “cruel extortioner’’ of Massinger’s 
so-called comedy, ‘‘ A New Way To Pay 
Old Debts,”” who has arrived now at 
the King’s, Hammersmith. Overreach is 
villain throughout, an All-Black veteran 
in whom, no doubt, Stuart playgoers 
recognised traces of that notorious 
usurer, Sir Giles Mompesson. Overreach 
is a vigorous fellow : 


I'll therefore buy some cottage near his 
manor, 

Which done, I'll make my men break 
ope his fences ; 

Ride o'er his standing corn, and in the night 

Set fire on his barns; or break his 
cattle’s legs. 

These trespasses draw on suits, and suits 
expenses, 

Which I canspare, but will soon beggar him. 


As you observe, a thoroughly charming 
companion. But that is Overreach in quite 
a mild moment, and early in the play. The 


nenee Snttnr eee ote Soret ooo 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


** NUN’S VEILING " (New, Bromiey).—Ben Travers, of the Aldwych, in and out of 
Leonard Vole is being tried 


(October 26-—November 7.) 


and mark Patricia Jeasel’s—is all it should be. (October 28.) 


** (Covent Garden).—-Anthony Asquith’s imaginative and tactful production 


AAS SSS eererentectetett cttnrtrcc tcc AN SR eR ees e eee e ne en sete neeees. 


A pallid revival of a Jewish comedy. Meier 
mber 3.) 








trapped, goes berserk, finds his arm paralysed @ 
as he tries to flourish his sword, falls in a fit, 

and is borne off ‘‘to some dark room” where they 
can “‘ try what art can do for his recovery.’’ Overreach 
is simply an actor’s prize: he is wicked Sir Giles, and 
there an end. 

Nobody can see the play now without remember- 
ing the tales of Edmund Kean and wondering what 
he could have done to send women out of the boxes 
in screaming hysterics, to force Byron to “‘a con- 
vulsive fit,” and even to cause Mrs. Glover, who was 
acting Lady Allworth, to faint away. (An early life 
of Kean adds : “ Sir Giles not only made the audience 
shudder . . . but it made the tragedian himself horribly 
thirsty ’’). We are told that, during the last scene, 
the actor would stand with “‘ face livid, eyes distended, 


‘ lips swollen and parted at the corners, teeth set and 


visage quivering.”” Hazlitt, who flashes up the 
performance so vividly, has described how Kean 
stopped on the line, “I’m feeble, some widow's 
curse hangs on my sword” exactly “‘as if his arm 
had been suddenly withered, and his power shrivelled 
upon the instant.” 

Although Donald Wolfit, now using this last 
effect at Hammersmith, can generally kindle a play, 
I fear that it is hard to strike Massinger’s ‘‘ comedy ”’ 
into flame. When I saw Mr. Wolfit in it at Richmond 
a few seasons ago, the re-creation had a certain 
antiquarian excitement, and the actor’s strength was 
impressive. But at a second hearing one is compelled 
reluctantly to believe that Massinger’s purse is empty ; 
his golden words are spent. 

Both in the modern trial-piece and the Stuart 
melodrama, the last scene must crown all. Not so in 
“Israel in the Kitchen,"’ an Embassy revival of 
Noah Elstein’s play of Jewish life. Here one does 


.not care what may or may not happen in the 


third act. The piece, originally, I believe, with a 
Manchester setting—it is now laid in the East 
End of London—is manceuvred tediously, with no 
special richness of racial character. Production and 
performance seemed to be matters of routine. 

One could not say this of ‘‘ Nun’s Veiling,”’ at 
the New Theatre, Bromley. The cast, led by Patricia 





“THIS [8 AS AGREEABLE A SESSION AT THE OLD BAILEY AS YOU ARE LIKELY TO 
“wirnsss reat scene, the theatrical cannonade of HAVE": “ WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION,” SHOWING A SCENE IN WHICH JANET 
MACKENZIE (JEAN STUART) TAKES THE OATH BEFORE GIVING HER EVIDENCE 
THE PART OF THE JUDGE, MR. JUSTICE WAINWRIGHT, IS PLAYED BY PERCY 
MARMONT. STANDING (RIGHT) IS MR. MYERS, Q.C. (D. A. CLARKE-SMITH). 
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Burke as a Ruritanian Queen in Kew, 
thrust at the comedy with all good cheer 
If it was less successful than we had hoped, 
this was because Ben Travers had tried to 
straddle between farce and romantic comedy 
the gap remained too wide. Even then, at 
certain moments nonsense sparkled so gaily 
; that I expected the door to fly qpen and 
has { Ralph Lynn to enter, followed by the 
* famous rout of the old Aldwych. O for 
an hour of that washstand at Maiden Blotton, 
with Ralph Lynn in knots beneath it! No 
question of the verdict there. 
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PERSONALITIES AND OCCASIONS OF THE WEEK : 
PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PROFESSOR EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
Died on November 2, aged seventy-five. 
Professor Cammaerts, Belgian poet, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of ian Studies, 
University of jon, came to live in 
England in 1908. His patriotic 
include “ Carillon,” set to music by Fle 
and his books, “ A History of Beigium, 
“ Albert of Belgium,” “ The Prisoner at 
Laekon,” a defence of King Leopold, 
and translations of Ruskin and Chesterton 

into French. 


AT EDINBURGH 


the honorary d 
Tow) : 


THE KING OF SWEDEN IN LONDON ; WITH SIR MORTIMER 
WHEELER (LEFT) AND SIR CHARLES WEBSTER. 

The King of Sweden, who arrived in London on November 3 for a 

private visit, attended a dinner at the Swedish Embassy in his 

honour on November 5. Guests invited to meet his Majesty included 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler, the famous archzologist, and Professor Sir 
Charles Webster, President of the British Academy. 


MISS MARIE DIONNE. 
The first of the nine- 
teen-year-old Dionne 
quintuplets to leave 
the family circle has 
entered the Order of 
the Servants of the 
Holy Sacrament, a 
cloistered Roman 


taken when 

she was saying good- 

bye to her mother 

and four sisters, 

her in the 

habit of a tulant 
of the Order 


WITH THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK WOMEN COMPETITORS 


IN THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 
Members of the British and other teams competing in the National 
Horse Show in New York were officially received by Mr. Impellitteri, 
the Mayor of New York, at the City Hall on November 2. Our photo 
raph shows (I. to r.) Mrs. Carol Durand (U.S.A.), Mr. Impellitteri, Miss 
Shirley Thomas (Canada) and Miss Pat Smythe (Great Britain). The 
eight-day National Horse n° at — Square Garden opened on 

vem 


UNIVERSITY : 


Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, Lord 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE NEW CHANCELLOR, H.R.H. THE 
HONORARY GRADUATES AND THE VICE-CHANCELLOR. 


On November 4 the Duke of Edinburgh was installed as Chancellor of Edinburgh University 

legree of Doctor of Laws on twelve disti 
the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Sir james 
Edinburgh, Sir Edward Appleton (Vice-Chancellor), the Duke of Buccleuch, and Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Fraser of North Cape. Standing (|. to r.): the Very Rev. Dr. Charles L. Warr, Sir Harold Hartley, Marshal of the 
Rosebery, Field Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, Lord Harlech and Mr 


ished men. 


Hahn, lately headmaster of Gordonstoun School. 


THE RICHMOND ICE-SKATING TROPHY : THE WINNER 
AND THE TWO RUNNERS-UP. 

Miss Yvonne Sugden, of Britain (left), aged fourteen, won the 

international women’s ice-skating competition for the Rich 

mond Ti y at Richmond, Surrey, on November 2. It was 

her sec successive victory. Miss Anne Robinson (centre) 

also of Britain, was , and Lidy Stoppelman, the 
Dutch champion (right), was third 


FLYING HIS PLAG IN @OTH/C DURING THE ROYAL 
TOUR VICE ADMIRAL FE. M Cc. ABEL SMITH 
(REG) WITH CAPTAIN DAVID AITCHISON 
S.S. Gothic, in which the Queen and the Duke of Edin 
burgh wil! sail on their tour of the Commonwealth, is 
commanded by Captain David Aitchison, Commodore 
of the Shaw Savill Line. The chief naval officer on 
board will be Vice-Admiral E. M. C. Abel Smith, Flag 
Officer, Royal Yachts 


DUKE OF 


Our photograph shows (|. to r., front 
iller, Sir Alexander Fleming, H.R.H 
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LORD KENILWORTH 
Died on November 3, aged eighty-seven 
Lord Kenilworth, formerly Sir John Sid 
deley, head of Armstrong-Siddeley, car 
and aircraft manufacturing group, was a 
pioneer of British motoring, and com 
peted in a 1000-mile reliability trial in 
1901. He bought Kenilworth Castle in 
1937 for the nation and gave large sums 
of money for the Fairbridge Farm Schools 
and to endow Coventry Cathedral when 
it has been rebuilt 


EDINBURGH, WITH 


He conferred 
the Duke of 


Kurt 
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MR. R. F. WAGNER, DEMOCRATIC 

WITH MR. HARRIMAN (CENTRE) AND MRS. WAGNER 

Mr. Robert F. Wagner, the Democratic candidate, was elected 

Mayor of New York on November 3. He had a majority of 360,078 

over Mr. Harold Riegelman, the Republican candidate, wh ined 

nearly 200,000 more votes than the Independent Liberal candidate 
Mr. Rudolph Halley 


MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


MISS EDITH PITT 
Seconded the address 
of thanks in reply to 
the Queen's Speech 
on the opening 
Parliament 
November 3 

Pitt, Conservative 
M.P. for the Edg 
baston Division of 
Birmingham, is a 
newcomer to the 
House, having been 
returned at a by 
election in June 
She made her maiden 


VELCOME FROM A KIWI A SCENE AT A LONDON RECEPTION 


FOR THE NEW ZEALAND RUGBY TEAM. 
A kiwi was taken along from the Zoo to greet the managers and 
members of the New Zealand Rugby team at a recent reception held 
in their honour by the New Zealand High Commissioner, Sir Frederick 
Our photograph shows (|. to r.) Mr. J. N. Millard (manager) 
Sir Frederick Doidge, Mr. Hexter, head keeper at the Zoo, with the 
kiwi, Mr. A. E Harsiin (assistant manager), and Mr. R 
(captain of the Al! Blacks) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
THE PHOENIX RISES. 











REMEMBER the morning of April 17, 1941, quite 

well. There had been a blitz the previous night 
and to the ordinary traffic noises was added the tinkle 
of glass as it was swept off the pavements. That was 
the normal aftermath of a raid, in my recollection— 
dust and rubble, of course, but visual memory fades 
a little ; what remain fixed are sounds—the whine of 
a bomb, the thunder of the barrage and then, in the 
clear morning air, the tinkle of glass, cheerful and 
innocent. Thus, walking delicately, I reached the 
office where I then worked, just off St. James's Street, 


FIG. I. RECENTLY SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S GREAT 


TAPESTRY. 


On this pace Frank Davis discusses the return of the famous firm of auctioneers, 

anson and Woods, known to all the world as “ Christie's,” to their Great 
Rooms in King Street, St. James's, destroyed by enemy action in 1941 and now rebuilt. 
They are two of a set consisting of 
holstery, the 
‘obert Adam. 


Christie, 


The chairs illustrated were sold there recently. 
four Adam giltwood armchairs and a settee with Gobelins tapestry 


framework by Samuel Norman, of Soho, c. 1764, after designs by 


By Courtesy of Christie's. 


and looked out of the window. Tongues of flame 
were curling lazily, almost caressingly, around a roof 
crowned by a tall skylight. It was Christie's, and 
that was that; another landmark gone, another 
debit item in the Hitler account. 

A few days later I wandered into Derby House 
where, in the middle of a big room in that big barracks, 
a small man sat at a big desk, imperturbably carrying 
on the normal business of Christie's. The desk was 
borrowed, the typewriter was borrowed, the chair 
was borrowed and the house was borrowed. The 
small, imperturbable man was Sir 
Alec Martin, and sales went on 
much as usual, first at Derby House, 
then in St. James’s Place. Finally, 
all the partners came home from the 
war, and now the new Christie's, 
very like the old one, is once more 
functioning in King Street after twelve 
years of vigorous exile. I looked in 
a week or two ago, partly for old 
times’ sake, partly because there was 
a magnificent set of a settee and 
four chairs, very much out of the 
ordinary, which it was thought might 
be acquired, with the help of the 
National Arts Collection Fund, for 
Kenwood. It would have been a 
perfect gift for that great Adam 
house, for the chairs and settee were 
designed by Robert Adam and made 
by Samuel Norman, of Soho Square, 
about the year 1764, and covered with 
Gobelins tapestry (Fig. 1). These 
five pieces were originally part of 
the famous suite known as_ the 
** Moor Park Gobelins Tapestry Suite,"’ 
made to the order of Sir Lawrence 
Dundas, Bart., who spent ten thousand 
pounds with Norman, a more than 
substantial sum in those days. The 
suite is doubly interesting because 
Adam's original drawings for it are 
still in existence. Kenwood, however 
will not be housing these pieces. 
Though they changed hands in 1934 
in the old building for £378, this time 





FIG. 2. 


ROOMS 
JAMES'S STREET, NOW REBUILT AND REOCCUPIED BY THE FAMOUS 
FIRM: TWO FINE ADAM GILTWOOD CHAIRS UPHOLSTERED IN GOBELINS 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


the hammer fell at 1500 guineas, far beyond the 
Kenwood limit and, I imagine, much in excess of 
the owner’s hopes. 

During this mild but not unexciting episode, I 
fell to watching the company present and wondering 
to what extent its characters had changed since the 
first James Christie (Fig. 3) set up on his own in 1763. 
I suppose the crowds which, by all accounts, fell 
under the spell of that silver-tongued orator were 
more colourful than they are to-day, when modern 
dress imposes a somewhat severe regimentation 
upon the most flamboyant personalities, and I doubt 
whether the present Christie partners could readily 
adapt themselves to the decidedly rococo eloquence 
in vogue during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. This from The Times of the year 1800 
sets the tone very neatly. The occasion was the sale 
of the notorious rotten borough of Gatton, which 
changed hands for £39,000. ‘‘ An occasion 
so admirably adapted to the eloquence 
of Mr. Christie did not present itself in 
vain, nor was this inimitable orator 
deficient in justice of idea and the curiosa 
felicitas of expression. Mr. Christie descanted 
with uncommon feeling on the virtue of a 
key belonging to the borough, which opened 
the gate of St. Stephen’s Chapel and the 
gates of Paradise.” 

The modern auctioneer, it must be said, 
avoids the grand manner, whether of voice 
or gesture, and the audience inevitably 
takes its cue from him; indeed, I don’t 
know whether “‘ audience ”’ is the mot juste 
for the sombrely-dressed, poker-faced con- 
gregation (largely, of course, professionals) 
which bids by nearly imperceptible nods. 
But, to be sure, just as in a print of 
1808 (Fig. 2) there is always a leaven of 
amateurs, even of the frivolous, so this 
day was no exception, for more than one 
feminine hat of more than usual elegance 
floated around the room, while a young man 
in a waistcoat of silk brocade, which James 
Christie’s neighbour and friend, Thomas 
Gainsborough, would have loved to paint, 
added an eighteenth-century touch. 

The place is full of memories for 
habitués, not merely memories of the big 
sales and record prices for this and that 
which hit the headlines, but of those personal 
dramas which unfold at rare intervals before 
one’s eyes. For example, the Carel Fabricius portrait 
in the National Gallery. This was sent to Christie's, 
I think, in the 1920's, and in due course came up 
for sale. The owner, a woman, was sitting just 
beneath the auctioneer’s rostrum, and I rather think 
she hoped the picture would fetch several hundred 
guineas. It was a pleasure to watch her face as 
the bidding proceeded and ended, if my memory 
is not at fault, at about, not six hundred, but six 
thousand guineas. Another scene which is not easily 
forgotten is of a stately procession through the front 
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CHRISTIE'S IN 1808: A PRINT BY PUGIN AND ROWLANDSON, BASED ON A ROWLANDSON 
DRAWING WHICH IS NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF CHRISTIE'S. 

The first sale by James Christie the elder (1730-1803), founder of the fi 
held on December 5, 1766, at rooms in Pall Mall. On these premises the exhibitions of the Royal Academy of 


Arts were held until 1779. Christie afterwards moved next door to the house i 
son, James Christie 11. (1773-1831), moved to the premises in King St Se ee ae, oe 


firm—in 1823. 


tm, of which catalogues still exist, was 


reet-——-now once more occupied by the 
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“. THE SPECIOUS ORATOR . 
WILL YOUR LADYSHIP DO MP. THE HONOR To Say fse~cv 
Ain unheard gf price for such a lot, surely. 
FIG. 3. REMARKABLE FOR HIS ELOQUENCE AND CHARM : 
JAMES CHRISTIE, SENIOR, FOUNDER OF THE FIRM OF 
AUCTIONEERS, AS SHOWN IN DIGHTON’S PRINT, 1794. 
James Christie the elder (1730-1803) is believed to have resigned a 
commission in the Navy to take up the employment of an auctioneer. 
He was a man of great charm, and Frank Davis writes: “ He was 
obviously a born diplomat as well, for he was a close friend of both 
Gainsborough (who painted an admirable portrait of him) and of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and not many men found it possible to be on 
intimate terms with both men at the same time.” 
door and up the staircase—the late Lord Curzon 
preceded by a footman who was staggering beneath 
the weight of two or three large volumes. His lord- 
ship had come to argue about the date of a painting 
and, with characteristic thoroughness, had brought 
the appropriate reference library with him. It 
was a notable performance, which would surely have 
appealed to the founder of the firm who, we are told, 
‘“‘ possessed a warmth of imagination and a flow of 
eloquence highly gratifying, with a strong sense 
of humour. He had equability of temper and the 
most conciliatory urbanity of manner. In his pro- 
fession, zeal, knowledge, talent and rectitude uniformly 
marked his conduct.’’ One takes all obituary notices 
with a pinch of salt ; but the records do bear witness 
both to his charm and to his high standard of honour- 
able conduct. He was obviously a born diplomat 
as well, for he was a close friend of both Gainsborough 
(who painted an admirable portrait of him) and of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and not many men found it 
possible to be on intimate terms with both men at 
the same time. From 1770 he carried 
on his business in Pall Mall, next 
door to Gainsborough at Schomberg 
House ; his son, James Christie II., 
did not move to King Street till 1823. 

The catalogues in the firm’s 
possession date from 1766, and 
their favourite phrases: “ Pictures 
of a connoisseur of the highest 
taste’’ and “The collection of a 
gentleman of fashion,’’ if hopelessly 
outmoded, are pleasant to roll round 
the tongue. In those early days 
the firm evidently spread its net 
wide, for in 1795 “ seventy-two 
loads of excellent meadow hay,” 
and coffins, barrel-organs, dripping- 
pans and razors are items in other 
catalogues, while in 1807 occurs 
the first recorded sale of Dutch 
bulbs—" a vast assemblage of curious 
and singularly fine Hyacinths and 
other bulbous roots of the rarest 
kinds and in every variety.” 

And now the place has risen 
again from the ashes on the old 
site to continue its useful economic 
function as a barometer of the 
market in works of art. But there 's 
more to it than that; it is a place 
both of learning and of entertainment, 
one of the best free shows in London, 
where one can not only see fine things 
but discover how to distinguish between 
the good and the not so good. Floreat 
and may I be there for the bicentenary ! 
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A SURVEY OF THE NEWS: THE NEW ROYAL YACHT AND OTHER 


SHOWING ONE OF THE ROYAL CORGIS RUNNING BESIDE THE 
HORSE: THE OBVERSE OF THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 
LANCASTER SEAL, 


New seals for the County Palatine of Lancaster and for the Duchy of Lancaster, designed by Mr. E. Carter 
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qu ttt t* Petey, 


DESIGN®™D BY MR. CARTER PRESTON, OF LIVERPOOL: THE 
REVERSE OF THE NEW SEAL FOR THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 
LANCASTER. 


SHOWING THE QUEEN IN CORONATION ROBES AND 
IN KING EDWARD'S CHAIR. 


SEATED 
THE OBVERSE OF THE NEW SEAL 
FOR THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER, 


Majesty in uniform, mounted, and carrying the sceptre in her right hand. One of the Royal corgis is 


Preston, of Liverpool, have been completed by the Royal Mint. The obverse of the former shows her ' depicted running beside the horse. In the other, her Majesty is depicted in Coronation robes, 


PASSING DOWN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE TO BEGIN 


Flying the Red Ensign, as she was not in full commission, the Royal yacht 
Britannia sailed on November 3 to undergo her builder's trials, which were 
expected to last ten days. In addition to her crew she carried yard trades- 
men and technicians to check her equipment and propelling machinery. 
The Royal yacht was launched by H.M. the Queen on April 16 this year. 


Oke ee — | 


WINTER COMES EARLY TO NEW YORK: A VIEW ACROSS LOWER 


““CENTRAL PARK, SHOWING THE HEAVY SNOWFALL. 
On November 6, 2°9 ins. of snow fell in New York and by 9.30 p.m. traffic 
was delayed by what is reported to be the heaviest fall in the city’s history 
for this time of year snowfall was followed by abnormally high 
tides and winds of gale force, which caused the suspension of ferry services 
from New York and curtailed traffic at the Idlewild and La Guardia airports 


HER TEN-DAY TRIALS: 
BRITANNIA, 4700 TONS, ON HER FIRST VOYAGE, ON NOVEMBER 3}. 


PASSING DOWN THE THAMES 
AN ADMIRALTY SURVEY: 
a 


THE ROYAL YACHT 


A REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE CORONATION BIBLE : THE OXFORD 
MINIATURE CORONATION BIBLE—IN SIZE 5§ BY 4 INS 

A miniature Bible, whose binding design, incorporating an inlay with the 

Royal Arms, is a reduced facsimile of that presented to H.M. the Queen 

at the Coronation, has been published by the Oxford University Press 

(price, 18s. 6d.). It is bound in scarlet moroccoette, with gilt edges, and 

is printed in clear type 


TO THE BLACKWALL BASIN, WHERE SHE IS TO UNDERGO 

THE ROYAL RESEARCH SHIP DISCOVERY TOWED BY TUGS. 

The R.R.S. Discovery, which has been owned by;the Boy Scouts Association 

since 1936, has been offered to the Admiralty, as the Association can no 

longer meet the rising cost of maintaining her as a traini hip. On 

November 4 the vessel was towed down river to the Blackwall Basin, where 
she is to undergo an Admiralty survey. 


THE NEW DRUM-HORSE FOR “ THE BLUES "’: HANNIBAL, FORMERLY 
JORER, AT COMBERMERE BARRACKS. 

A successor to Pompey, the famous drum-horse of the Royal Horse Guards 

(The Blues), has now been chosen. He is Hannibal, a four-year-old 

skewbald gelding, who is now at Combermere Barracks, Windsor. It 

was announced recently that the Dutch Trotting Association would present 

a drum-horse to the Regiment, so that one hor ould act a5 a reserve 
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THE TRIAL OF DR. MOSSADEQ: SCENES ON THE FIRST DAY AT SULTANABAD. 


CHARGED WITH HIGH TREASON : DR. MOSSADEQ ON TRIAL 
IN THE HALL OF MIRRORS AT SULTANABAD BARRACKS, FACING THE TRIBUNAL 
TEN MILES FROM TEHERAN, 


SEATED BETWEEN HIS ESCORTING OFFICERS: DR. MOSSADEQ 
MILITARY JUDGES, WHOSE OF PRISON GREY: DR. MOSSADEQ INTERRUPTING THE 


AUTHORITY HE CHALLENGED IN A LONG HARANGUE. 


WEARING GREY WOOLLEN PYJAMAS AND AN OVERCOAT 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE HALL OF MIRRORS. 


AT A PRELIMINARY MEETING ON NOVEMBER 5: THE MILITARY TRIBUNAL APPOINTED TO TRY DR. MOSSADEQ, CONSISTING 


OF FOUR BRIGADIERS PRESIDED OVER BY THE 
PRESIDENT, GENERAL 


WHERE THE TRIAL OF DR. MOSSADEQ OPENED ON NOVEMBER 8: 
THE SULTANABAD BARRACKS, TEN MILES FROM TEHERAN. 


The trial of Dr. Mossadeq, the former Prime Minister of Persia, on seventeen 
charges, including high treason and inciting the people to sedition, opened at 
the Sultanabad Barracks, ten miles from Teheran, on November 8. The military 
tribunal consisted of four Brigadiers presided over by Major-General Nasrollah 
Moghbeli. General Riahi, the former Chief of Staff, who was also charged, 
entered the court first, and it was only after the military tribunal had taken 


ENTERING THE COURT ON NOVEMBER 8 TO FACE SEVENTEEN 
CHARGES, INCLUDING HIGH TREASON : THE FORMER PERSIAN 
PRIME MINISTER PASSING BETWEEN HIS GUARDS. 


NASROLLAH MOGHBELI. 


“1 AM THE LEGAL PRIME MINISTER'’: DR. MOSSADEQ LEANING FORWARD TO CHALLENGE THE COMPETENCE 


OF THE COURT TO TRY HIM ON THE OPENING DAY. 


their places that Dr. Mossadeq appeared between his escorting officers, an odd 
figure dressed in grey woollen pyjamas and a grey overcoat. Dr. Mossadeq 
claimed that he was still the legal Prime Minister, and said: ‘I challenge the 
authority of this court to try the Prime Minister."’ Later, when the prosecutor 
was outlining the charges against him, Dr. Mossadeq began a long harangue 
in which he declared that the court was not competent to try him. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF A 


(In our issues of October 25 and November 1, 1952, 
Professor Wace described his previous season's work 
at Mycena. The which concluded this 
summer has been even more rewarding, and below he 
describes (in the first of two articles) the 
discovery of a wonderful wealth of small 
ivories in two rich Mycen@an houses. The 
excavations were supported by a research 
grant from the American Philosophical 
Society and by contributions from the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the 
British Academy,the Bollingen Foundation, 
and the British School at Athens, under 
whose @gis the work was carried out. The 
photographs are by Miss Elizabeth Wace 
(Figs. 4-6, 8, 11, 13-22), Miss Alison 
Frantz (Figs. 7, 9, 10, 12) and Mr. T. 
Leslie Shear, junior (Figs. 2-3). 


Sé€ason 





HIS year again the British excavations 
at Mycenz were strikingly successful. 
Attention was mainly directed to a group of 
houses (Fig. 1 F) outside the Cyclopean walls 
to the south-west of the beehive tomb called 
the ‘“‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’’ (Fig. 1 C). 
Here in 1950 and 1952 had been excavated 
a large private house known as the House 
of the Oil Merchant, where inscribed clay 
tablets were discovered. This year the 
excavation was begun of the houses lying 
immediately to the north and south of 
the oil merchant’s house (Fig. 2). Both 
houses were full of small ivory carvings. 
Such a wealth of Mycenzan work in ivory has 
probably never been found before. Certainly 
nothing which could be compared with this 
has been found for at least sixty years. 
The house to the north stands on a 
platform held up by massive Cyclopean walls 
on the south and east and by the rise of the 
rock on the other two sides. The site had | 
been much denuded by weather and culti- 
vation and, until our excavations, had been 
crossed by the modern path leading to the 
“Tomb of Clytemnestra.”” Excavation has 
so far revealed two rooms on this platform. 
The floor of the eastern room is not preserved. In 
the west room, however, a rich deposit of carved 
ivories came to light. No raw ivory was found. 
Probably the ivory carvings were mainly used as inlays 
or decoration for wooden caskets or beds, chairs and 
other furniture. Homer mentions ivory as used for 
adorning furniture, harness, swords and keys. The house 
was destroyed by a violent fire and most of the ivory 
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INDICATE : 
NESTRA ; 





FIG. 2. A VIEW OF THE MOST REWARDING OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


shows obvious signs of burning. Some is almost as black 
as ebony. It has been suggested that this blackness may 
be due to its having been coloured, for Homer speaks 
of ivory being stained red-purple by a Mzonian or a 
Carian woman. One piece of ivory less burnt than 
the majority still indeed shows traces of red colouring 

Most prominent among the ivories are those 
representing figure-of-eight shields. There are model 
shields of this type of all sizes, some as small as 
o-or metre (j in.) long and others as larg: as 0°15 metres 
(5§ ims.) long (Fig. 5). They usually have small holes 
or vertical cuts on the front for the insertion of some 
kind of inlaid ornament now lost. At the back are 
small drilled holes for attaching them to a flat surface 
There are portions of ivory lids which have shields 
so fastened to them (Fig. 6). There is one plaque 
carved with a shield in high relief surrounded by a 


UNIQUE WEALTH 

OF MYCENAZAN IVORIES; AND A SUPERB 

PLAQUE, REPEATING THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE LION GATE OF MYCENZ&. 


By Professor A. J. B. WACE, Leader of the British Expedition to Mycenz. 


PART OF MYCENA, A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE FROFESSOR WACES ARTICLE. 
A, 


D, 


SHIELDS, THE HOUSE OF THE O1L MERCHANT AND THE HOUSE OF SPHINAES; G, 


IN THE CENTRE, 
THE ROAD, THE HOUSES OF (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE SPHINXES, THE OTL MERCHANT, THE SHIELDS 


MYC ENAE 


AREA NORTH-WEST or 
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border (Fig. 4), and there is 
the side of a small box with 
a row of four shields. The 
house, therefore, has now 
been named The House of 
Shields. 

Some of the finest ivory 
carvings represent lions. 
There are pieces of three 
long narrow plaques with 
running lions (Fig. 12), which may have formed the 
sides of a casket and also part of a larger plaque 
showing a lion devouring a calf (Fig. 9). This is 


worked in the style well known from gem engraving. 





ACROPOLIS 
a 


THE PERSEIA FOUNTAIN HOUSE; 
THE TOMB OF AGISTHUS; E, 


B, THE ASHLAR WALL ; 


THE FPREHMISTORIC CEMETERY; F, THE 


The subject fills all the corners and can be looked at 
from practically every side. This plaque was in two 
pieces, of which the right-hand one is missing. It 
could have been the lid of a casket, to the sides of which 
were applied the running lions. The drawing and 
carving of all the lions and of the calf in low relief 
are admirably done, vigorous and yet finely detailed. 

There is a splendid head, in perfect condition, of a 
Mycenzan warrior (Figs. 7, 10) 
wearing a boar’s-tusk helmet of a 
type described by Homer. The 
head is carved in the half-round, 
and was attached to a background 
by two pegs. Since rather more 
than half the face is visible from 
the front it gives a vivid portrait 
of a Mycenzan warrior and the 
treatment of some details, such as 
the ears, recalls the gold masks 
found by Schliemann in the royal 
graves. There are also 
several flat plaques 
representing similar war- 
riors’ heads (Fig. 8) worked 
in a sketchy style, which 
were also probably used 
for inlaying 

[he smaller pieces for 
inlaying illustrate most of 
the best known Mycenzwan 
decorative patterns (Figs 
11, 13). There are lilies, dolphins, ivy leaves, 
murex shells, argonauts, the triglyph ornament, 
and various border designs and decorative 
strips and rosettes 

The house to the south is a basement house 
like that of the oil merchant, and also had 
been destroyed by a violent fire. It is supported 
on the east by a stout Cyclopean wall, but on 
the north it abuts on the oil merchant's house 
On the west it seems to run against the rise 
of the rock and its southern limit has not yet 
been ascertained. In three rooms of this house, 
in many cases among débris fallen from the floor above, 
were also found many carved ivories. As in the 
House of Shields, there was no raw ivory here, and we 
may assume that these carvings had similarly decorated 
caskets, furniture, and the like. In 1952, in a test in 
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THE LETTERS 
Cc, THE TOMB OF CLYTEM- 
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one room, a small plaque with a delicate carving in 
ivory of a couchant sphinx (The J/ilustrated London 
News, October 25, 1952) rhis year 
parts of three similar plaques (Fig. 18) were found, and 
it is possible that they had been applied to the four 
sides of a casket. The sphinxes are admirably carved 
and the detail is excellent. In another room was 
discovered a superb plaque (Fig. 15) displaying a pair 
of sphinxes confronting one another in the attitude 
of the lions over the Lion Gate. Their fore-feet rest 
on the capital of a fluted column, on each side of which 
are three sets of the ‘‘ Horns of Consecration.”"" Their 
faces, in spite of the small size, could be described as 
life-like The anatomy of the legs and bodies is 
delicately drawn. They wear “ lily crowns,” 
and their hair streams out behind. Round 
their necks there seem to be elaborate 
necklaces. The details of the wings are 
excellently rendered and the whole is a 
triumph of Mycenzan design. It is as 
remarkable for its superb execution as it is 
for the originality of the subject. Had it 
not been found in a different room it might 
have been thought to form the lid of the 
small casket decorated by the couchant 
sphiaxes. From these representations of 
sphinxes this house has been named the 
House of Sphinxes. Several other beauti- 
fully carved plaques were found in the 
same house. Two, one of which was about 
1°70 metres (5 ft. 6} ins.) long, display the 
well-known Mycenzan design of spirals and 
lotus flowers (Fig. 19) delightfully executed 
in low relief. This pattern has Egyptian 
parallels and is well known in fresco paintings 
from Mycenz and elsewhere, and on the 
ceiling of the side chamber of the great 
beehive tomb at Orchomenos. Another 
plaque, unfortunately fragmentary, has a 
pattern of argonauts sailing in parallel friezes 
and charmingly vivid, almost as if seen in 
the open sea. In this house only one example 
of a figure-of-eight shield was found, but 
most of the well-known Mycenwan decorative 
patterns are represented among the small 
ivory inlays (Fig. 17). Other ivories include 
cockle-shells (Fig 14) in the round, and two 
rather solid pieces which resemble dominoes. 
One has three holes in the underside and the 
other four. The holes may after all be only 
for attaching such carvings to a backing of 
wood or ivory. Many small pegs of ivory 
were found which were undoubtedly intended 
for such a purpose. 

A remarkable feature of the ivories in both 
houses was the great number of model columns 
of various Mycenzan types. There are plain columns 
(Fig. 21) in relief of the ordinary Mycenzan type like 
that in the relief of the Lion Gate (Fig. 3) tapering down- 
wards. There are fluted columns (Fig. 22) in the round 
with capitals which anticipate by several centuries a 
known Hellenistic type called ‘‘ Pergamene."’ There are 
columns in the round, with spiral ornament, which agair 
anticipate much later types (Fig. 20). There is one 
fragmentary column in wood (a rare exception) which 
shows the zigzag design of the columns of the Treasury 
of Atreus (Fig. 20). Many of these columns have their 
capitals worked separately so that they can be put on 
or taken off at pleasure, and there are many pieces of 
capitals for which no columns have as yet been found. 
Over sixty such model columns were discovered, and 
they give a new picture of Mycenzan architecture 
With them were a number of oblong rectangular blocks 
with sockets and tenons not unlike those of a child's 
toy building-set. Is it really possible that the columns 
with removable capitals and the oblong blocks were 


was discovered. 





HOUSE OF 





A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FAMOUS BELIEF OF THE LION GATE, TO SHOW 


MYCENAAN COLUMN, AND FOR COMPARISON WITH FIGS. 15 AND 21 
intended for the construction of model buildings ? 
At all events, detailed study of these will be most 
valuable, and there are small pieces of ornament which 
seem to have been intended to compose the Mycenzaan 
triglyph pattern [Continued overleaf. 
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A UNIQUE DISCOVERY 
OF MYCENAZAN IVORIES. 


A MYCENAAN WARRIOR 





FIG. 5. A GROUP OF MINIATURE IVORY FIGURE-OF 
LIGHT SHIELDS (COMPARE FIGS. 4 AND 6). ALI 4 
HAVE DOWEL HOLES AT REAR FOR ATTACHMENT. 


dre lhe A ees ad 


FIG 4 AN IVORY PLAQUE INCORPORATING A FIGURE 
OF-EIGHT SHIELD MOTIF, PRESUMABLY THE GUATREFOII 
HOLES AND THE LINE HELD A DITFERING INLAY 


TIG. 6, PART OF AN IVORY CASKET LID, WITH MINIATI 


ATTACHMENT OF OTHER SIMILAR SHIELDS, 





FIG. & TWO WARRIORS’ HEADS ENGRAVED ON FLAT IVORY 
_ OUTLINES, BOTH WEAR BOAR-TUSK HELMETS AND WERE 
PROBABLY USED AS FLEMENTS OF INLAYS 





es ele Te 


FIG. 7. A VIVID PORTRAIT OF A MYCENATAN WARRIOR 


FIG. 10, THE PROFILE OF THE IVORY HEAD SHOWN IN 
(SEE ALSO FIG. 10). THIS IS A COMPLETE IVORY ANIL 





1953 


PORTRAYED, AND OTHER CARVINGS. 





laa al a 


RI 


STUELDS (FIG. §) ATTACHED AND WITH MARKS FOR Tht 


FIG. 7 THE BOAR'S-TUSK HELMET IS 0} THE KINI 
THE DOWEL HOLES SHOW ITS METHOD OF ATTACHMENT MENTIONED BY HOMER. REPRODUCED NATURAT Si7h 
. _— 0 RT OR Obs eo eee | 











ye = FIG, 


). AN IVORY PLAQUE PART OF A CASKET 
LID SHOWING VIVIDLY A LION SEIZING A CALF 
RY THE THROAT, REPRODUCED NATURAL SIZE 


FIG. If IVORY INLAY ELEMENTS, ALSO FOUND IN THE Fic. 1? THREE FRAGMENTS OF NARROW PLAQUES, SHOWING FIG. 13 IVORY INLAY FRAGMENTS. SHOWING A VARIETY 
HOUSE OF THE SHIELDS. ABOVE, DOLPHINS ; BELOW, TH? RItNNING LIONS THESE ARE AMONG THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF MYCEN®AN MOTPIFS, OF WHICH THE MOST FREQUENT 
“ SACRAL IVY "s BETWEEN, LEAVES AND OTHER MOTIFS, OF IVORY CARVING FOUND AT MYCENA 


1S THE SET OF CONCENTRIC CIRCLES 
Continued.) 
Another peculiar ivory object of which specimens of various sizes were found 


The sawing is most accurate and the blades ended at the top with a sharp edge 
in both houses is that shown in Figs. 14 and 16. It resembles the foot or hoof P 4 


An object of this type was found sixty years ago in the beehive tomb at Menidi 
of a quadruped. It has a smooth base, on which it stands easily It tapers in Attica, but attracted no attention, and has never been explained 
upwards and the upper part is sawn symmetrically into eight regular blades The discovery of so many examples at Mycene in these two houses 


[Continued opposite. 
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IVORY SPHINXES IN A 
MYCENAZAN MASTERPIECE. 


FIG, 
wittt 


15. A SUPERB I 
LILY CROWNS, IN TH 
LION GATE (FIG. 3). 


THE HOUSE OF THE SPHINXES. 
CURIOUS SAWN 
IN FIG, 16, 


FIG. 14. IVORIES FROM 
FOUR COCKLE-SHELLS ; AND ONE OF THE 
STUDS OR “‘ FEET,’ ALSO ILLUSTRATED 


Fic. 18. TWO OF 
OF PLAQUES ALL BE 
FOUND IN THE 


FOUND IN THE 
LILY-PATTERNS 
ARCH, 


Y INLAY 
INCLUDING 
AND A TRI-CURVFD 


FIG. 17. ELEMENTS OF I 
HOUSE OF THE SPHINXES, 
(TOP), DISKS, ROSETTES 


PART OF 
LONG), 


FIG. 19. 


5 FT. 7 INS, A 





HIGH wr 


(SEE FIG 


MOSTLY IN 
LION GATE 


RELIEF, 
3) 


AND COLUMNS, 
IN THE FAMOUS 


TVORY PILLARS 
LIKE THAT SHOWN 


MINIATURE 
COLUMNS 


FIG. 21 
PLAIN 
Continued.) : 
now raises the problem of the purpose of these peculiar objects, which 
must have had some practical use. They might have served as the 
feet of some object such as a casket, but what, then, was the purpose 
of sawing the upper part into eight “ blades "'> At present we can offer 


NOTE 


AN 
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IVORY BUILDING - BLOCKS 
FOR A MYCENAZAN CHILD? 


PES SE MUOMe Peer Bed 


Y PLAQUE (NATURAL SIZE) OF SPHINXES, 


E ATTITUDE OF THE LIONS OF 
THE PILLAR AT THE FOOT, 


THE 


16. 
» 


A GROUP OF ENIGMATIC IVORY STUDS, SEE ALSO 
THEY APPEAR TO BE CONCAVE CONES, WITH 
VERTICAL CUTS FROM THE TOP. 


Slr 


FOUR EQUAI 


So 


ot ae 


u 


THE THREE TINY FRAGMENTS 
ARING CARVINGS OF SPHINXES, 
SAME HOUSE AS FIG, 15. 





IVORY STRIP (IN ALL, ABOUT 
DECORATIVE ELEMENT WITH A 
PATTERN OF | SPIRALS 
AND LOTUS FLOWERS 


FIG, 20 
BUILDING 


WoRY 
ToOVs 


COLUMNS WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN CHILDRE® 
THE SPIRALS ANTICIPATE LATER TYPES, BUT Tite 


IN A 
(see 


STYLE whicn 


14.) 


COLUMN CAPITALS, 


TYPF 


LARGER MINIATURE 
HELLENISTIC 


FIG 
STRANGELY 


TWO RATHER 
ANTICIPATES THE 


. 


TH 
ALSO FIG 


‘ PERGAMENE "’ 

yet complete 
season, we can 
to elucidate this 


The excavation of these two houses is not 
their exploration can be resumed next 
ivories will be found which may help 


no explanation 
Thus, if and when 
expect that more 
and other problems 
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JEWELLED FANTASIES AND MASTERPIECES INCLUDED IN THE FAROUK SALE. 


en PROS & eee, 


we. : , 


A £48F (COPFEE-CUP HOLDER) ENCRUSTED ONE OF A PAIR: A SARF SET WITH DIAMONDS ONE OF A SET OF SIX: A SA8&F OF GOLD SHOWING THE SIZE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WITH DIAMONDS ON A LILAC ENAMEL AND RUBIES, THE CLAW-SET RUBIES IN A DIAMOND LEAVES WITH DIAMONDS IN PLATINUM DIAMONDS: ONE OF THE SZ4RFS OF THE 
GROUND, EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. SUN-RAY, WITH PEARL BORDERS ABOVE AND BELOW. MOUNTS ; AND DIAMOND PANELS. GOLD-AND-DIAMOND COFFEE SET. 


HE small works of art and 
objets de vertu included in 

the sale (to which Messrs. 
Sotheby are the professional 
advisers) of the Egyptian Royal 
treasures, many collected by 
ex-King Farouk, which is due 
to take place in Cairo early next 
year, inelude every type of 
luxury article of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; and 
examples of the highest achieve- 
ments of goldsmiths in France 
and Switzerland. There are 
also astonishing examples of 
objects of immense intrinsic 
value made for the Eastern 
market. Among these must be 
mentioned a very large collec- 
tion of jewelled Zarfs, as the 
holders for Turkish coffee-cups 
are called, and the astonishing 
gold-and-diamond coffee set 
illustrated. The Royal rattle 
is another remarkable piece. It 
has a pale-green jade handle, 
surmounted by the Turkish 
Crown in brilliants and with 
the Star and Crescent in dia- 
monds as finial, while the objects 
“ rattled’ are rubies. One of 
the most important of the 
large series of automata in 
precious metals is the celebrated 
(Continued below. 


A ROYAL JEWELLED RATTLE SURMOUNTED BY THE TURKISH 
CROWN IN DIAMONDS. 18 CM. (7} INS.) ; AND (RIGHT) A DIAMOND- 
ENCRUSTED FLY-WHI ° cm. (8§ ts. 

A FABULOUS DIAMOND-AND-GOLD TURKISH COFFEE SET: THE CIRCULAR TRAY OF SOLID SE MANELS. 25 (84 ) 
GOLD WITH ENAMELLED FLOWERS AND A DIAMOND BORDER. SWISS, ¢. 1840. DIAMETER 
OF TRAY, 50 CM. (19} INS.). WEIGHT OF TRAY ALL IN, 5225 GRAMS. 


> 
® > FR erg rane 


“-* 


% e 
ty 


THE FAMOUS MAGICIAN BOX, SHOWING THE AUTOM4Ta SCENE WITH MUSIC, THE MECHANICAL MAGICIAN A FINE GOLD “ wonrae 4 racr"’ (“ BLIND MAN'S WATCH'') BY LE ROY’ 
ANSWERS QUESTIONS PUT TO HIM BY THE SPECTATOR, SWISS. EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 8°3 CM. (c. 34 INS.) PARIS, THE ARROW POINTER IN DIAMONDS : ONE OF A LARGE COLLECTION 
» 


Continued.) 4 
Magician Box, where a mechanical wizard answers the spectator's questions. These the music ceases, and the automatons no longer move. The questions and answers, 


questions—which may be selected from a series of twelve—are inscribed on small which exhibit a combination of naivété and gentle satire, include: ‘* Who is the 
tablets. One is taken from a drawer on the right and inserted in a smaller drawer Young Woman's Confidant?" ‘“‘A Mirror.” ‘* What does a girl of sixteen 
above, and on pressing a button the mechanism is set in motion. Music sounds, desire ?"' “A Husband.” ‘“* Who consoles us? " “ Time"; and “ What lasts for 
the Magician looks in his Book of Destiny, and waves his wand, while the Shepherd too short a time ?"’ “ Love."’ The cover of the box is finely enamelled in colours. 
on the right plays his lyre. A branch of the tree on the left drops to disclose in a It was formerly in the collection of Edouard Gélis, and was made in Switzerland 
small space the answer to the question. The branch then returns to its place, in the early nineteenth century, probably by Piguet et Meyland. 
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FABULOUS TREASURES OF EGYPT TO 


A MINIATURE ROULETTE-WHEEL, WITH 


7 cM. (23 1Ns.) 


IN PALE BLUE ENAMEL ON AN ENGINE-TURNED GROUND : 
IN GOLD, ON AN ONYX BASE, BY FABERGE. 


BEARING A HUNTING SCENE OF A DOG ATTACKING A SWAN, IN HARDSTONES, AFTER OUDRY 


BASE OF A FREDERICK THE GREAT PRESENTATION SNUFF-BOX IN HARDSTONES AND DIAMONDS 


A VERY RARE SWISS GOLD AND ENAMEL PISTOL WATCH: THE WATCH IS IN THE BUTT AND, WHEN 
THE TRIGGER IS PRESSED, PERFUME IS SHOT FROM A LOTUS FLOWER AT THE END OF THE BARREL 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY mm cm. (48 0s.) 


The sale of the Palace Collections of Egypt, ‘‘ the Property of the Republic of 
Egypt and sold by order of the Government,” is due to take place in February 
and March 1954 in Cairo. The occasion is one of outstanding—indeed, of 
sensational—importance, and Messrs. Sotheby, the professional advisers for the 
sales, point out that the auction suggests comparison with the dispersals of the 
Whitehall Collection under the Commonwealth, or of the contents of Versailles 
in 1793. Some idea of the rarity of the objets d'art included in the collection, and 
of the fabulous intrinsic value of a number of the lots may be obtained by the 
illustrations on this and the facing page. The Frederick the Great presentation 
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BE SOLD: NOTABLE OBJETS D’ART. 








A GARLAND 








A Lows xvt. brule parfum IN GOLD AND AGATE, WITH SUPERBLY CHASED MOUNTS, THE 
PLINTH SET WITH BLOODSTONE PANELS BEARING MINIATURES IN erssalle 27.5 CM. HIGH 
(c. 1o§ Ns.) 























BEARING A MINIATURE BUST PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN ON ONE SIDE AND THAT OF A 
MAN ON THE OTHER A NOTEBOOK COVER BY NEUBER SET WITH PLAQUES OF 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES IN GOLD MOUNTS 7.5 cM (¢ 2] INS.) 


snuff-box, whose base we illustrate, is of large size. The moss agate base has 
gold mounts and is heavily encrusted with large brilliant-cut diamonds. It was 
owned by Prince Albrecht of Prussia, son of Frederick William (1770-1840), and 
is a noble piece, comparable with treasures in the Louvre, at Monbijou and in the 
Wallace Collection. The Swiss gold and enamel pistol watch, enamelled in red and 
blue with seed-pearl borders, is only one of an immense collection of such watches, 
carried out in the rarest of materials, and in the most fantastic of shapes and 
forms—cherries, shoes, skulls, Cupids, beetles, and so forth. The watches also 
include examples made for the Far Eastern market, some in pairs 


























RMADILLOS, which are to-day found only in 
America, bear the hall-mark of a race in decline. 

The number of species is few, and all are markedly 
specialised. Their geographical range, from the Argen- 
tine to the southern U.S.A., is restricted. The living 
species cover only two of the lines out of the five 
represented in Osborn’s adaptive radiation, the 
cursorial or running and the fossorial or burrowing 
types. If no more, this suggests a dying-down in 
the adaptibility of the race as a whole. Above all, 
the living members of the race are small in size com- 
pared with the largest fossils. Reduction in maximum 
body size is a fair criterion of a decline having set 
in. Thus, the largest living species, the giant arma- 
dillo of the Brazilian forests, measures 3 ft. from the 
tip of the snout to the root of the tail, with a tail 
zo ins. long. Beside this we have the fossil armadillo 
Glyptodon, of the Pleistocene of Argentina, which 
stood 5 ft. high and measured over 8 ft. from the tip 
of the snout to the end of the tail. If the armadillos 
are in decline, and everything points tothis, then it is the 
more remarkable to find that at least one of the species 
should be extending its range. This species is the nine- 
banded armadillo, which ranges from the northern 
Argentine to Texas, Louisiana, Florida and Oklahoma. 
In a survey of the biology of Texas, published 

in 1905, the then range of this armadillo was mapped. 
In 1926 the position was again reviewed ;- and in 
1944 Kalmbach brought the position up to date, as 
it was then, in a comprehensive monograph. Briefly 
summarised, there is good reason to believe that, 
prior to 1880, this armadillo had extended little 
farther north than the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
about 27 deg. north latitude. By 1905, it had 
extended northwards into the 
western half of Texas, and 
eastwards to roughly the line of 
the Colorado River. Since 1905, 
the extension has been mainly 
eastwards into Louisiana, to a 
point north of New Orleans, 
and there are indications that 
it has crossed the Mississippi 
River to the Atlantic coast, 
although some of the records 
for Florida may result from 
colonies founded by zoo 
escapees. These advances, indi- 
cated on the map, represented 
the consolidated advances, for 
it has been noted that indi- 
vidual armadillos may be found 
as much as 100 miles beyond 
the main areas of colonisation 
Such outposts have a familiar 
ring, for in species actively ex- 
panding their range, wherever 
precise details are known, 
there are always the advanced 
scouts, the pioneers, well ahead 
of the main line of advance. 
Probably the main interest 

in this present behaviour of 
the nine-banded armadillo lies 
in its possible cause. Is it the 
result of a renewed vitality 
in the species itself, or is it 


Te 


the result of changes in the FORMERLY FOUND FROM NORTHERN ARGENTINA TO MEXICO : 


. hee 
environinent The food of Armadillos belong, together with sloths and pangolins, to the order Edentata, the toothless animals. All are characterised by a 
this armadillo consists mainly reduction in the number and size of the teeth, and all belong, in all probability, to a primitive mammalian stock now in decline. 
The spread of the nine-banded armadillo may be due to changed conditions of the environment or to a natural resurgence. nine-banded armadillo is 17 ins. 


of insects, other small inverte- 
brates, including earthworms, 
and small fruits. It could be that the spread is due to 
human settlement in the region, leading to more land 
under cultivation and an increase in those things on 
which the armadillo feeds. In other 
words, there could be a parallel with the 
phenomenal increases in the European 
starling, a bird so closely associated with 
arable land and human habitation as to 


of its increase and spread during the last 
century. However, to be able to answer 
the first half of this question would 
require a close knowledge of the country 
over which the armadillo is spreading, 
and of the densities of the animal's 
population in relation to terrain. The 
fact that Kalmbach mentions “ arid 
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A RESURGENT ARMADILLO. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


natural enemies, and a fair rate of multiplication, 
in addition to a good food supply. Armadillos are 
protected by a series of shields and plates of 
bone covered with a horny, shell-like skin. The 
head and legs are similarly protected and even 
the softer under-parts are covered with a tough skin 
studded with small, incipient scales. Although heavily 
armoured, however, the nine-banded armadillo seeks 
safety in flight. It can keep ahead of a human 
hunter or even a dog, in spite of the awkwardness of 
its toes, armed with heavy claws, for digging out its 
insect food. The main value of its armour seems to 
be that it enables the animal to penetrate thorny 
scrub, where its unarmoured pursuers cannot follow 
it. Even so, peccaries, coyotes and dogs have learned 
to throw an armadillo on to its back and attack the 
relatively soft belly. A weakness on the armadillo’s 
part is that when actively feeding it seems to be 
oblivious to disturbances around it, and can be easily 
approached. This disregard of danger, at certain 
times, may be linked with the presence of anal glands, 
giving off a noxious odour, somewhat as in the skunk. 

In addition to natural hazards and natural enemies, 
the nine-banded armadillo is widely taken for human 
consumption. Periodically, there is a good market 
for baskets made from its armour, and although one 
sometimes hears of the armadillo being farmed, this 
does not mean that it is specially reared or cultivated 
for its flesh, or its armour. Rather, it refers to its 
exploitation as a natural resource. The mortality 





AND EAST INTO THE SOUTHERN U.S.A, 


Photograph by Courtesy of the U.S. Game and Fish Commission. 


from all causes must be fairly high, therefore, and to 
them must be added a susceptibility to drought con- 
ditions and to death on the highway. This last is 
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FOR THE CHRISTMAS LIST. 


The annual problems of Christmas shopping will soon have to be solved and gifts for relatives 
. and friends overseas chosen, packed . a 
leave little doubt on the basic causes either by orderi 
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increased by a _ peculiar mannerism. Kalmbach 
describes how, when he threw a pebble on to the 
armour of a feeding armadillo, it jumped upwards. 
This apparently is an inherent nervous response 
when alarmed According to eyve-witnesses, even when 
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SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO: A MAP OF 

SOUTH AMERICA ILLUSTRATING THE AREA 

IN WHICH IT WAS FOUND IN 1880 AND 

THE AREAS TO THE NORTH SUCCESSIVELY 

COLONISED SINCE, BY 1905, 1926 AND 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


the animal is straddled and 
untouched by the wheels of a 
fast-moving vehicle, the up- 
ward jump of alarm results in 
lethal injury from hitting some 
part of the chassis. Taking all 
its hazards into consideration, 
therefore, it may be concluded 
that there is at least an average 
mortality risk in the life of 
the nine-banded armadillo. Nor 
is its rate of multiplication 
unusually high. The female 
normally bears quadruplets, all 
derived from a single fertilised 
ovum, by two _— successive 
divisions, so that all in a litter 
are of one sex. Rarely there 
may be five or two in a litter. 
The at-least-average mortality- 
rate, linked with a not unusually 
high birth-rate, gives no reason 
to suppose that the migration 
northwards is due to pressure 


THE NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO, WHICH HAS SPREAD SINCE 1880 NORTH of overcrowding in the original 


more southerly territory. 
The average length of the 


and the weight is 12 Ib., or as 
much as 17 Ib. ; that is, one pound per inch of body- 
length. The animal is, therefore, heavy for its size, and 
the puzzle used to be how it could cross rivers. The 
belief was that it walked along the 
bottom, but recent observations have 
shown that when swimming it can gulp 
air into the intestine to give added 
buoyancy. By this trick, therefore, it can 
cross rivers, thus overcoming one of the 
natural obstacles to the spread of a 
quadrupedal species. 

There is little fossil evidence to suggest 
that a declining race ever takes on a new 
lease of life. In other words, a zoological 
group (a phylum, order or family), like 
an individual, reaches a peak development 
and then slowly declines. There are, 
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country "' so often does not uphold 
the idea of cultivated land being the 
primary cause. 

Even when a species shows an inherent 
vitality, to flourish it needs comparative 
freedom from or good defence against 
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however, one or two examples from the 
geological record suggesting that phyla, 








orders or families may take on a new lease 
of life. The future history of the nine- 
banded armadillo may shed light on 
this problem. 
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ANTI-LOCUST OPERATIONS BY LIGHT AIRCRAFT: NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


LOOKING LIKE A CLOUD OF WHITE VAPOUR: A LOCUST SWARM COVERING 300 ACRES SEEN FROM AN AUSTER SPRAYING AIRCRAFT ; SIGHTED FORTY MILES AWAY, IT WAS DESTROYED 
BY SPRAYING WITH D.NC. (DINITRO-ORTHO-CRESOL). Desert Locust Survey Photograph. | 


THE INTERIOR OF AN AUSTER CIRRUS AUTOCAR SPRAYER CABIN 
SHOWING THE 48-GALLON TANK OF CHEMICALS FITTED AT THE REAR 


S ne anti-locust war is a campaign of extreme importance 
in connection with the world’s food supply; and it is 
hoped eventually to form a united international front against 

the locust swarms whose invasions have been steadily extending 

during the last few years. Efforts to stop the plague are being 

made by the Governments of many countries affected, and 

representatives of twenty-four lands were invited by the Food 

and Agriculture Organisation of U.N. to attend the Anti-Locust 

Conference at Damascus last week. Our photographs illustrate 

the use of light aircraft of the Auster type in spraying locust 

swarms. As early as 1947 a 20 per cent. dinitro-ortho-cresol-in 

oil spray (D.N.C.) was found effective in operations with Anson 

aircraft against settled red locust swarms in Tanganyika 

Later it was established that the locusts were still more suscep 

tible to this spray in flight than when settled, and it is now 

realised that light aircraft of the Auster type are nearly the 

ideal machine for use against the locust. During one spraying 

operation carried out early this year in the Kenya highlands, it 

was estimated that approximately 36,000,000 locusts were killed, 

using only fifty gallons of insecticide, the cost of the kill being 

CENS PHOTOSRAPH GIVES SOME IEA CY THE SENEITY OF A OWARe only £195 ; and it is believed that in the future such operations 


A LOCUST SWARM SEEN FROM THE GROUND : 
iG sort Survey Phetegraph. 
sreavine aacnart. [Svavt Seren Sus will be possible at an even lower cost 


SUCH AS THAT SEEN FROM THE AUSTER 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READE 
4 — Cc Sew >= 
THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK 


ERHAPS two sensitive, heroic victims of the crasser sex is rather too much at 
a time. Or it may all depend upon your toleration of them as a species 

And I have never a great deal; in fact, the martyr-heroine usually strikes me as 
a humbug. But if she has to be, she can appear with better grace in a man's novel 
“ A Law for the Lion,’’ by Louis Auchincloss (Gollaacz; 12s. 6d.), has this 
extenuating circumstance, and it has also great distinction ; it is neat, subtle and, 
in an intellectual way, dramatic. So one can put up with its weaker side—namely, 
the woman it is all about 

Eloise Dilworth is a misfit in a male society—a world where the conventions 
are exact, morality is one of the conventions, and all alike are simply handmaids 
of the Absolute, which is to “ get ahead.”” This world she not only accepts, but 
is for ever seeking to propitiate. For she has nothing 
vital of her own, except a raffish long-expatriate mamma, 
who couldn't bother to look after her. So she devolved 
on Uncle Gerald, the head of a big legal firm and, in 
his suave old age, a perfect model of conformity. Eloise 
toiled to be his niece; then she met George, a partner, 
lately widowed, single-mindedly on the way up; and 
now for thirteen years she has been toiling to be George's 
wife. It is her grateful duty to belong to them, and 
to fit in, and yet she can’t quite bring it off. So she 
tries all the more, but seeks release in fantasies of 
guilt, and degradation, and exposure to a jeering crowd. 

And in the end they all come true. Her first step 
is to invite Irene to their summer home—where she 
vets drunk with circumstance, and George emphatically 
turns her out. No one can blame Eloise for hospitality 
to a sick mother, or for being hurt by her dismissal. 
Yet it was meant to happen. Subconsciously, Eloise 
had meant to be disgraced ; she asked Irene down on 
purpose, and George had only to co-operate. At every 
stage, George can be trusted to co-operate, and to 
enact the villain of the piece. Next, she evolves a 
crush on a young writer of the “ four-letter "’ school. 
There is no harm in it ; and George has thought no harm, 
until he is goaded by outsiders to possessive fury. Eloise 
has then her cue ; she makes her longed-for, her intended 
slip ; and George, to the astonishment and scandal of 
his world, summons the jeering mob. So now the 
price of liberty is paid. She has redeemed her self ; 
and the beau réle, and the complete discomfiture of 
George, are very handsomely thrown in. 

I have been telling this from the wrong angle. And 
I have left out the best part, which is the male society. 
Uncle Gerald, and George, and George's friend and 
satellite ‘‘ Horrible Harry,"’ whether in isolation or 
conjunction, are extremely good. 
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OTHER FICTION. 

“Anna Fitzalan,’’ by Marguerite Steen (Collins ; 
128. 6d.), has nothing dubious in its whole course. It 
is a bold, romantic study of an injured saint: in fact, 
so bold, so one-idea-ed, and so devoid of subtlety in any 
form, that one is rather puzzled by its length. 

Anna Fitzalan is well-bred ; that is her first claim 
to beatitude. And she has every virtue, every grace. 
She has been mild, and exquisite, and selfless from her 
earliest years. And as a shy and moth-like little girl, 
she fell unspokenly in love with Evan Crewe, one of her 
brother's friends. However, this was a false dawn. 
Evan got into woman trouble, and, on a spell of penance 
in West Africa, incurred an insane wife. Anna engaged 
herself at her first ball ; and when they meet again, she 
is being perfect to the conventional and blockish Hugh, 
and two conventional and blockish children. Evan, 
once more a bachelor de facto, and a noted wolf, has his 
own suite at the Savoy. For the next fifteen years, 
Anna and he are bosom intimates. Not an improper 
word has passed. Even when she is left a widow, with 
the two children off her hands, all might go on the same 
but for her worry about Evan's health. Then she 
agrees to go and live with him as Mrs. Crewe. Thanks 
to the war, Evan's industrial importance, and above 
all her own impeccable demeanour for the next twenty 
years, their ménage overcomes the world, and she is 
even called upon by a Royal lady. And then, as she 
envisages a beautiful senescence at their country scat, 
teaching the housemaids to wear caps, a swift and 
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every possible reply. 


other move will do. 


mate. 






CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ERE is a “ straight’’ chess problem. If you 
are a non-problemist, try to overcome your 
nausea at the sight of the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of White force ; try to close your eyes to the 
fact that there are a thousand different ways of 
winning eventually, and, covering the rest of this 
column below the diagram with a sheet of paper- 
this is essential !—try to discover which first move 
by White forces mate on his third move, whatever 


Remember that the lone black pawn is coming 
down the board towards us and, at the moment, 


Problem by J. Jespersen. 
BLACK. 


“Wu 
W, 
1; YW. YL ‘ 


we Ux y 


WHITE, 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


Don't expect to solve the problem in a few 
minutes. Do check up that you have allowed for 





I'll go so far as to say that, unless you are a 
first-class player, if you think you have solved it 
correctly in anything under an hour, then the odds 
are 100 to 1 that you are wrong, and have over- 
looked some resource for Black. This statement, 
made in all sincerity, may reveal to the uninitiated 
some idea of the calibre of chess problemdom's guns. 

The solution—and, problemist or player, if you 
have sternly and conscientiously worked it out, you 
will have enhanced your skill—is 1. Q-B4. No 


If now 1.... K-R8, then 2. Q-Brch and 3. Q-Kt1 


If 1.... K-Kt6, then. . 
rest of this column, for even knowing the first two 
moves from the diagram, you may still get supremely 
good mental exercise by working out how White 
now mates in two (a); it is a highly unexpected 
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ONSLOW AND OCTOPUS. 


M& Cc. E. VULLIAMY is a well-known and able biographer. Among his 
i previous works are some which are perhaps more important than “ The 
Onslow Family ’’ (Chapman and Hall ; 21s.), but none, I think, which is quite so 
enjoyable to read. For Mr. Vulliamy is that rare and delightful exponent of his 
art, the author who does not let his subject run away with him. For many 
generations English letters suffered from the greasy, laudatory encomium, 
indistinguishable from the belarded “ dedicatory epistles “’ which spoilt the literary 
digestions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Since Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
however, the opposite tendency has prevailed, and it has hardly seemed worth 
while to write the life of a great public figure unless it could be made to yield a 
sufficiency of scandal ; the biographer touched nothing which he could not besmirch. 
But Mr. Vulliamy shows that objectivity is still possible, 
and that reason can once more be made to prevail. 
He takes the Onslows as he finds them, and the result 
is a series of lively portraits, bearing a family likeness 
indeed, but full of delicious and highly contrasting 
individuality. Again, Mr. Vulliamy is a master of the 
art of summing up a period, a character, or a career 
in just and memorable phrases. Of Arthur Onslow, the 
great Speaker of the House of Commons, he writes : 
“ Thus the name of Onslow, through a natural honesty 
of heart, a stately demeanour, and a warm devotion to 
the English Parliament, acquired indestructible fame.”’ 
What a contrast this vignette forms with that of the 
Speaker's ‘‘ Trimmer" son George. ‘‘ How fortunate 
for Onslow that he was no longer at the mercy of the 
jumping cats! How fortunate that he was now equally 
in favour with a crazy King and a rollicking Prince ! 
Whatever happened, he was on the road to honours— 
though not to honour.” How pleasant, too, are some 
of Mr. Vulliamy’s asides, as when he writes apropos the 
second Earl: “It is quite erroneous to suppose that 
Earls will be Earls. There are times when they refuse 
to be persons of importance and insist upon enjoying 
themselves in their own ordinary way.’ The fortunes 
and the reputation of the Onslow family were retrieved 
by later heirs to the title. So, in the author's pages, 
the procession passes before us, consisting, to a typical 
extent, of “ country gentlemen of pompous magnitude 
and of querulous temper, with an eye for external 
aggrandisement and some pretensions to fashion or 
taste.’" These were the men, Mr. Vulliamy does not 
fail to note, who gave us “ one of the loveliest of English 
country houses, the noble, glowing mansion of Clandon 
Park: lovely at all times, whether summer sunlight 
passes through the line of the great cypresses, or the 
lawns are grey and silver in the winter frost.’’ This is 
a historical work of outstanding merit, which should at 
the same time have a wide, popular appeal. 

It is not long since I shared with readers of this 
column the excitements of underwater hunting, and 
this week we return to the ‘‘ dark, unfathom’d caves of 
ocean '’—not quite so unfathomed as when Gray selected 
his adjectives—in the company of another Frenchman, 
M. Philippe Diolé, whose ‘The Undersea Adventure ’’ 
(Sidgwick and Jackson ; 18s.) is somewhat wider in its 
range and purpose. How well the French imagination, 
tempered with the French logic, can embroider a theme ! 
What wonderful prospects M. Diolé opens up for us, of 
natural history, of marine archeology, perhaps also of 
psychology and philosophy—even if we need not go 
so far as to agree with him that ‘‘ economy, psychology, 
ethics, will one day all have to be revised and civilisa- 
tion itself reconceived with the sea as an integral part.”’ 
Let me, however, in a less metaphysical moment, intro- 
duce you to the author's friend, M. Robert Gruss: 
“He has a well-deserved reputation as an octopus- 
charmer. ... He scarcely ever meets an obstinate 
octopus. What is more remarkable, he succeeds in 
stroking them, keeping them effortlessly twined round 
him and playing with him as though they were cats 
made of flannel. To him goes the honour of having 
shown that the octopus is an intelligent, domestic and 
perhaps passionate animal.” I will take their intelli- 
gence and their domesticity on trust, but I view witha 
singular lack of enthusiasm the passionate proclivities 
of M. Gruss’s playmates ! 

Colonel J. H. Williams, the author of ‘‘ Elephant 
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horrible reverse yields her a martyr’s crown. a: Bill,” has written another book, mostly about elephants, 
The truth is that superiority and sanctity don't If instead Black replies to 1. QBs by ¢.... entitled “ Bandoola ’’ (Rupert Hart-Davis ; 15s.), after 
go together. Anna is bone-superior to all the world, Kt-K6 ... or 1....P-R5 ...? More routine the tusker which figures so prominently in his former 
especially to her own children. But I must add, her this (6). work, which I reviewed here—with such pleasure— 
story is not dull, and ends with a fine burst of melodrama. After 1. Q-B4, Kt-Q7ch or 1.... Kt-R7ch.. .? some little time ago. There are plenty of other charac- 
“A Ring for Luck," by John Pudney (Michael (c). ters in this story besides Bandoola himself, and his 


rider Po Toke—Burmese, Karens and Europeans, 


.? Another most 
as well as dogs and an enchanting hog-deer called Rikki 


Joseph ; 12s. 6d.), is a velvety adventure story. Glen 


“pie After 1. Q-B4, K-Kt7 . 
Jessup has been sent out to the Caribbean to study 


attractive line of play (4d). 
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mineral deposits. He is a somewhat brash young man ; 
and when, en route, he falls in with the lovely Christine, 
his first intent is a mere amour de voyage. But in the 
air of Fragos, everything becomes confused. It seems 
that Christine is an enemy. She has a husband in the 
other camp. He must avoid her snares; he must be 
guided by the indispensable Miss Notting, and black, 
insinuating Jim, and Uncle Ebenezer Pilley, the Fore- 
most Earthly Shepherd of the isle, and its trade union 
boss. Gently, with irresistible design, he is borne off into the mountains—out of 
the known world. 

At first the rich, evasive quality gets on one’s nerves. Then it begins to match 
the atmosphere. Until at last the content of the story and the velvet touch appear 
as one and the same thing. 

“ Fear to Tread,"’ by Michael Gilbert (Hodder and Stoughton ; 10s, 6d.), must 
be described as a gang-thriller. But those who normally don't care for them (and 
| am one myself) should try it just the same. It is the story of an ordinary man 
at grips with the food business."’ Though Mr. Weatherall, at his South London 
school, has had the underworld all round, and always knew of it after a fashion, 
it never really crossed his path. But now he suddenly starts running into it 
There is the missing food parcel from Canada; then Luigi's restaurant, emptied 
from one day to the next; then the affair of Crowdy’s father ; then a complexity 
of hints and clues, a monitory beating-up, and a full-scale crusade. I won't 
say that incessant action, with no focal point, is ever quite my style. But here it 
is too lively and intelligent to be passed over, K. Joun 
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Those second moves: 


I only hope this leaves the player with a little 
more respect for problems, the problemist with a 
little more love of his own art. 
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(a) 2. Q-QRgch! etc. 
(6) 2. Q-QRach ete. (c) 2. Q» Ktch etc. (d) 2. 


but the elephants provide the real treat. 
modest way, Colonel Williams takes Toomai of the 
Elephants and puts him quietly into the shade ; Kipling, 
one feels, after putting this book down, was making a 
great fuss about nothing very much. The description 
is all first-rate, as, for instance, the story of Bandoola 
in a rage, freeing himself from his tethering-chains and 
buried finally, but not fatally, under a great tamarind 
tree. One could never have enough of Colonel Williams’ 
adventures—or of Mr. Henry Pitz’s illustrations. 

Mr. Richard Pape’s tale of his adventures and sufferings as an escaped (and 
recaptured) prisoner of war is unforgettable. The maps at the end of the book, 
showing how he trekked half-across Central and Eastern Europe, bring his dramatic 
story home to the reader with a considerable shock. Mr. Pape, who is rightly 
described as “turbulent and impetuous,” had to bear treatment.which we have 
now learnt, alas ! to accept as far from incredible. All honour to him, therefore, 
that he can head one of his final sections, ‘‘ Blindness Bears no Hate."" There is 
no doubt that the professional writer—Mr. Pape is an experienced journalist—has 
an advantage in recounting such a story. I would rank “‘ Boldness Be My Friend ’’ 
aed Books, Ltd. ; 16s.) as second only to Mr. Bruce Marshall's ‘‘ The White 

abbit.” 

Air Commodore Roderick Chisholm’s “Cover of Darkness’’ (Chatto and 
Windus ; 12s. 6d.) tells of the long contest in the night sky during the war, and 
how the tide of battle turned in favour of the British. It is technical in its 
approach, but readable and fully illustrated. E. D. O'Brien 
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AN ORGANISATION UNIQUE IN THE WORLD: 
THE NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTRA, AT WORK. 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTRA OF GREAT BRITAIN-—-AN ORGANISATION UNIQUE IN THE 
WORLD— REHEARSING BRAHMS’ ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE. 


THE "CELLOS OF THE ORCHESTRA REHEARSING THE SAINT-SAENS ‘CELLO CONCERTO 
FOR THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. THE SOLOIST, CAROL SANSOM, WAS A FORMER MEMBER. 











* preteen ; 
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These three drawings by Mr. Ernest Shepard show something of the work of an 
organisation which is believed unique in the world and which has now been in 
existence since April 1948—the National Youth Orchestra. This was founded in 
1947 by Miss Ruth Railton to further the musical education of the most talented 
and promising young musicians in the British Isles, and its patron is H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother. It is drawn from all classes and all ages between 
thirteen and nineteen, and contains no full-time musical students. Its members 
are selected by auditions all over the country, and they meet for one-week courses 


AT THE END OF EACH COURSE OF A WEEK, A CONCERT IS GIVEN. HERE SIR ADRIAN BOULT IS REHEARSING THEM IN BRAHMS’S ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE FOR EDINBURGH. 


three times a year in different places each time, and each course ends in a public 
concert. Many of the most distinguished musicians have given instruction to the 
orchestra, and among those who have conducted them are Sir Adrian Boult (their 
President), Mr. Walter Susskind and Dr. Reginald Jacques. During this year 
they have given concerts in Leeds and Sheffield under Mr. Hugo Rignold ; at the 
Festival Hall under Mr. Walter Susskind ; six concerts in Brussels under Mr. Hugo 
Rignold; and a concert at the Edinburgh Festival under Sir Adrian Boult, 
including Saint-Saéns’ ‘Cello Concerto and Sibelius’s First Symphony. 


Drawincs By Eansest H. Suerarp. 
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detachable* 


FULL FLEECE 
LINING 


‘2, Do see Driway’s latest 

‘ \. weathercoats. They’re good. 
All-wool top quality 

range has the latest detach- 
able linings. So have 

the popular standard 

coats. Belted or 

unbelted. Inset sleeves. 


West of England 
‘zippers’, too. 





















* Extra welcome warmth 

at will . . . comfortable 

lining easily detached 
. packs neatly. 





COATS 










. perhaps the finest made 


DRIWAY RAINCOATS LIMITED, 
Driway House, Water Lane, Leeds ||. 





——_-— 
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Travel by the 12.30 pm train from London (Victoria) 








ees FRANCE een AUSTRIA ; 
For tickets, CHAMONIX KITZBUHEL ...... 2.51 pm | 
LA CLUSAZ ...... EE cisatiasesse 12.50 pm | 
reservations, apply MEGEVE.......... i 
MORZINE ST ANTON ececce ll 43 am 
principal «©C i (téss Oi MORZINE ........ 
VAL D’ISERE ZELL AM SEE 3.47 pm 
Travel Agencies or the 
Continental Enquiry ... SWITZERLAND 
Office, ANDERMATT...... 11. Oam KLOSTERS ee 10. tam 
ns svecte: 10.35am MURREN.......... 11.10 am 
WETERM SHANSN, ENGELBERG....... 10.42am PONTRESINA...... 11.53. am 
Londen, $.W.J. or GRINDELWALD. ... 10. 48 am ST. MORITZ pivankd \ 45 am 
" GSTAAD ......00.. 10.14am WENGEN......... 49 am 
Cott Ratwaye KANDERSTEG ..... 10.17am ZERMATT......... 11.17 am 
Travel Centre, via Folkestone-Calais (Short Sea Route) 
Lower Ragest Strest, TMROUGH CARRIAGES, SLEEPING CARS AND COUCHETTES FROM CALAIS 
Leaden, $.W./. 








Ppt erin oes 
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“NIGHT penny ” (Through ‘Sleep 
London (Victoria). 








This Dunhill Holder contains a Crystal 
: Filter which cools the smoke, keeps 

; tobacco particles from your mouth and 
absorbs nicotine and tar. 
; to keep on smoking your favourite brand 
; of cigarette with the added enjoyment of 

: filtered smoking too. 
: 20 cigarettes and is changed in a moment. 


(in box with 10 filters). 
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It’s pure pleasure 


Sos SSSI x 
It enables you x SSSR BIKE 
<5 


Each filter lasts for 


Ask your tobacconist to show you the Dunhill 
De-Nicotea today. Price 17/6 


The ideal Gift this Christmas 





TOBACCONISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE 
ALFRED OUNHKL LTO. 


DE’NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER 


Cigarette Holder 


UN 


ALFRED DUNHILL LTD,, 


30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, 5S.W,I 


Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 








“This South African Sherry 


is better than ever! 


Yes, it’s remarkable how they 
manage to keep on shipping finer 
and finer wine year after year. 


How do they do it ? 

Simply by taking infinite care and 
not trying to hurry the job. These 
lovely South African sherries we 
are enjoying in this country now 
are the reward of the infinite 
patience displayed back through 
the years by those Wine Farmers 
at the Cape. 


You seem to know a great deal 
about it ? 


You remember I went to South 
Africa last year. I happened to 
meet a man who took me round 
the wonderful Wineries there 
where millions of gallons were 
being matured for the British 
market. 


How do they mature them ? 


The best wines are kept seven 
years at least before they are 
shipped. The South African Wine 


Farmers are determined—in spite 
of the demands from all over the 
world—to hold back and let the 
good stuff mature properly. You 
see their climate and soil are 
simply ideal for wine-growing, 
but it is necessary not only to 
produce lovely wine but, if you 
establish a name and reputation, 
to provide for keeping up the 
quality over the years. 


These South African people cer- 
tainly keep on improving their 
wines—especially their sherry. It's 
a credit to them. 


That’s what comes of selecting 
and maturing and waiting and 
keeping on doing that and the 
longer it goes on the better the 
quality becomes. 


I must say this is one of the finest 
Sherries I’ve ever tasted. 

Well, keep on drinking the best 
South African Sherries and you 
will find the quality will astonish 
you.” 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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... very happiness, my dear... 









Thank you Father —but that’s the fourth time ! 


Well, my dear, this is your wedding day, and this 


... this ia Trowillard Champagne ? 
Suspicious minx! You should be grateful your 
father had the good sense and palate to choose 
\ such a wine! Absolutely my last word of fatherly 
wisdom to you both is that it takes a trained 
palate and a proper sense of economy to choose a 
champagne such as Trouillard ... 1 wish I had 
discovered it as early as you ! 


she 


‘Trouillard 


EXTRA DRY 


the Dry Champagne for England 
From your usual supplier, or write to:—Sole Importers and Agents 


White Favell (Vintners) Ltd., Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, K.C.4. MANsion House 1070 
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By no means everybody 
recognizes the supple feel of 
good leather .. . appreciates 

the skill behind a line 

of strong, straight, stitches . . . 
can even see the small points 
of finish which betoken masterly 
skill in leathercraft. Which is just as well, perhaps, because 
there’s a limit to the number of Unicorn briefcases that even the deft 
of the Bury craftsmen can make—at workbench prices—for the people 
of unusual perception who really appreciate them. 
The model illustrated bas two interior [oolscap compartments and zip-sealed 
section for overnight things. Capacious exterior tip pocket for newspapers, 
books, etc. English lever lock and fittings of solid brass. All leather handle. 
Press studs im the base for slimming. Size 17° 11)". In golden tan 


or Avwteme tae pigskin at 12 guineas: or in smooth polished hide 
(golden tan, brown or black) at 9 guineas. 






M. zip folie cases size 16° x 104°, available separately at 
£4. 10. 0. and £2. 15. ©. respectively. Post free and tax free 
im U.K. (fe U.S.A. $36.25, $27.25, $13.50, $8.25, respectively, 
carriage and insurance free, 20%, Customs duty payable in U.S.A.) 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed of purchase price 
iy diately Ob able at the Unicorn 
. 39, Burlington Arcade, London, W./ 

or by post from our works : 





Zi 


Unicorn Leather q O.. Lid. foho cane 


(Dept. L.N.7) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs 
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. at Christmas or any other gift occasion, 


France’s finest liqueur brandy, 
* Hostellerie ” 
goodwill and good cheer. 


addition of your personal card. 


Let “Hostellerie” solve your personal 
gift problem—buy one for yourself, too. 
Order now from your wine merchant: 


Complete with glasses 5 5 / _ 





JAS. PRUNIER & CO. LTD. 
60 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


WINTER HOLIDAYS 
-all arrangements 


We attend to all the arrangements for any type 
of winter holiday. All trouble and fuss is taken 
out of your hands by our experts. “Winter Sun- 
shine ™ cruises and tours are a speciality. Write 
for leaflets on BERMUDA ; MADEIRA; SOUTH AND 
NORTH AFRICA; FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS; 
SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES; OF SPAIN. 


WINTER SPORTS 

We also arrange winter sports holidays at 
more than 50 famous European resorts. The 
winter sports house-party at our own hotel at 
Grindelwald includes hire of skis, sticks and 
boots, luges, instruction by the well-known 
Alpinist Peter Burgener, and evening 
entertainment. 

10-day holidays from only £23: 12 . 6d. 

Write or call now for WINTER SPORTS 
1954 — 48 pages of resort details and prices. 


Write now to: 


WI {TER SPORTS DEPT., 
DE! K NO. 14 


309 Regem treet, London, 
W.1. Tel: Gerrard 6979 


Ye Olde Wood -” 






The World's 
unest pipe. Cut from 
best old matured briar, it represents 
the achievement of 140 years’ pipe 
making in London. 
Also available in 
Standard and Sandblast Series. 


Ba 


LONDON 16!2° 


PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 





Cognac, the embodiment of 
Packed in a 
handsomely decorated gift box with two 
free liqueur glasses, it needs only the 
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A 3) Memo to 
banqueting 
committees :— 









+ ay — 
of Prunier 
Cognac are » a 
available at 
(including two free glasses). 


Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Lid., 


Suffolk House, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, Z.C.4. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES: 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


I is not too early to send 
a Christmas Gift for 7,000 needy 
children in our care. Cheques 
(crossed) will be warmly wel- 


comed. Please make payable 


9° 


to “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
and post to 92 Barnardo House, 


Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





al any time 


¥ 





Indispensable tn:- 
* Cocktails 

* Fruit Salads 

*& Grape Fruit etc 








Extra Dry for England —$<—<— ) 


tote imsorvens W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 





taste and pleasure 





|! Lp 1p 


Dry Monopole 


CHAMPAGNE 





All over the world 


where good 


meet—yow ll 
find this 
bottle ----- b 





THE GRISONS 
in glorious 
Switzerland 


offers best value 
for Winter Sports. 


The Grisons Hotel Guide contains 


| exact quotations of 450 Hotels in 


ST. MORITZ PONTRESINA 
AROSA DAVOS KLOSTERS 
FLIMS LENZERHEIDE-V ALBELLA 


and other resorts. 


What more could be desired 
than a day filled with all 
kinds of sports and amuse- 
ments : tailing parties, horse 
riding, tobogganing, walks 
or by watching the frequent 
ski-ing competitions, ice 
shows, horse races, curling 
matches, etc. 


For illustrated folders and full information 
apply to the Swiss National Tourist Office, 
458-459 Strand, London, W.C.2, to any 
travel agency, to the resorts above 
or to the Official Enquiry Office of the 
Grisons, Coire (Switzerland) 
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" 
Plan and book ( 
your 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOUR 


in advance 


South Africa is a land of great distances 
but visitors will find travel there extremely 
simple to arrange by making use of the 
facilities provided by the South African 
Railways Tourist Department. 

Sea and air bookings to the Union can 
be effected, itineraries for inland 
tours prepared and tickets issued 
to cover all transport, hotel and 
other services in the country. 

To the holiday-maker this fascinating 
country offers an infinite variety of 
new sights and experiences. 

Scenery that is different, glorious sunshine and 
lovely beaches, with opportunities for paying 
visits to gold and diamond mines and game 
reserves, and seeing many aspects of native life. 


Full information 

and quotations 

gladly given by: 

Commercial Representative “<q 

South African Railways - South Africa House 
Trafalgar Square - London, W.C.2 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 














SOLIGNUM i: is the cones answer to- 






(DRY ROT 
WET ROT 
& DECAY) 


Solignum destroys 
the dry rot fungus wherever brought 
into contact with it, and gives complete immunity against 
further attack. Solignum Wood Preservatives are made to 
penetrate into the wood and remain as an active barrier 
against decay, affording protection from dampness, exposure 
to weather, dry rot, wet rot, wood borers, and all other 
enemies of Timber. Solignum is easily applied 


by brush, by dipping or by spray gun. 
AND WOOD BEETLES TOO! 


There are 3 kinds of Solignum 


Solignum Wood V.D.K. Solignum Solignum Wood 
Preserving Stain Wood Preservative Beetle Destroyer 


For constructional timber, In Green, Brown and colour- A specially prepared solution 
fences, sheds, joists, flooring, less; can be painted over if to destroy wood boring beeties, 
etc., to prevent and destroy desired. Essential for green- i.c. ‘Woodworm’, In furni- 

dry-rot fungus houses, netting and canvas. ture and constructional timber 


Solignum Advisory Service. Let experts help you in preserving your 


woodwork and avoid costly repairs and replacements. Write for 
descriptive leaflets and advice FREE. 
ceediiteat. it/ 
a 





Solignum Ltd., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2. 
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Even if you’re a 


“‘fly”’ fisherman... 






this mark is for your 
protection 


To guard purchasers against imitations, Harris Tweed is legally protected .. . 
Protected by this symbol which may be stamped only on tweed made from virgin 
Scottish wool, handwoven by the crofters in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 
Fishermen, golfers and all lovers of the open air 
know that there is no fabric like hardy, sturdy 
Harris Tweed for outdoor pursuits. 


HatrrisTweed 


%* Look for the mark on the cloth 
%* Look for the label on the garment 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


PDAS 13x, 


\790 
| 








She Tui ng 
Whihes 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 





Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 








SANDEM. 
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git* for warmth, 
v\ comfort and 
appearance 

























The Belling Mcdieval is a most 
— home! handsome period fire, specially 


designed for the smaller fire- 


place. The burning fuel effect mesresciiestes eee . 


Vichy-Celestins Spa Water is the pleasant i = . =. 
is most fascinating and the =3 

table drink which is universally admit- Sam 
resemblance is simply 
ted to possess those high therapeutic . f 
me é amazing. The finish of 
qualities which are particularly valu- 

able for sufferers from rheumatism the cast metal frame- 
and similar ailments due to over- work is a fine reproduc- 


acidity. Consult your doctor. tion of antique wrought 


BOTTLED AS IT FLows ““°"™ 


FROM THE SPRING 





No. 639. With coal effect £17.16.6. tax paid 
No. 639A. With log effect £20.18.6. tax paid 


Size: 22° w. x 244° h. x 11° d. (2kW) 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH EVERY ELECTRICAL SHOP AND SHOWROOM 
FREE Write to Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
FRENCH SPA WATER Middx., for 40-page Catalogue, illustrating Belling Electric 
Fires, Cookers, and Domestic Appliances for the Home. 


a 
See that the label bears the name of the CELES 1 [INS ee ® ef 


Sole Agents: 
9 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 50 Manchester Street, London, W.! You can ¢ beat a 








Christmas 
Seals 
remind us 


we can greet our 
friends and help 
tuberculous patients . . . a week's complete change 
ie “RAPD pre amid the late-Autumn charms 











The * DRYCONOMY”’ 
absorbent filter traps all 
moisture, nicotine and 
tar, thusensuring a clean 
hygienic smoke. 


THE DRY PIPE 
WET SMOKER 


















‘* 1 | of sunny, tonic Brighton. Let 
{ the cocktail air of sea and a 
i 9 Downs work its miracle of —_— 
fe i. a refreshment for you. Brighton's j ogee one 
6 ne; 5 New Season will be on with — 
“<9 5 3 “London” shows, Autumn 
. tae ‘ fashion displays in the shops, 
100 for 4/ °C) ¢ L So | sport. Brighton is unrivalled : 


ae a health resort. Try it; 










CHRISTMAS CARDS you'll be glad you did. RYC 
; 12 (with envelopes) for 6/- % Thackeray's description: Ju ONOMY BRIAR 
BUY NOW from the “ Kind, ‘fue merry & wewwoins 10 riirens 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE apne means 6° 
4 ae ant rurens @ for 10 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS ey pal g teeny Guaranteed by the sole makers 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, Royal York Buildings, Brighton. HARDCASTLE PIPES LTD., LONDON, £.17 


London, W.C.I. 
65, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


inn YYVNCLEHOMYVOL0UUD AHEAD Add}/OL!TRCSNAPPOS ADELA MAM OAPAMA UHL Ls ; 
_ THE WORLD’S GREATEST — 
A 3 BOOKSHOP = 






































Increased supplies of the & l owances ce ; -FOvYLEs 
ted - had WwW i . : . + 
of connoisseurs. This truly super- ) ‘ . : ; , - All new Books available on day = 
lative Scotch has been well-known It is almost jmpossible to provide for the necessaries | of publication. Secondhand and ~ 
and esteemed for over 150 years. To of life out of their allowances. —  vare Books one subject. Stock 
make sure of your personal supplies, Their gratitude for the assistance we give, specially of over 3 million volumes. e 
o—- pe — ages pe — through the winter months, can well be imagined. Subscriptions taken for British, 
hettion aan paid, direct to Our work from 8 centres in Stepney, Mile End, American and continental maga- 
por ’ Bethnal Green and Limehouse depends upon the sealed . * — ry vd a first-< 
. gifts of warm-hearted, understanding people. _ ~— 
Foyles have depts. G 
GROUSE~WHISKY Please address: The Rev. JOHN ROBERTS, Supt., | eee eee 
583U, Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 3 Tools and Materials, Music. = 
A postcard secures a free copy of the “East End Star” (illustrated). re We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 














MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTB., Perth, Scotland 
cenmaneemee ~ 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


IF The East End Mission || bcxres etn te 


Te AL ll 


a CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first “given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 


Blenders of the Famous “ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800 


Importers of the popular “ Pintail’’ Sherry 
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Each great and gay occasion calls forth its own Traditions and 
helps to perpetuate them. And, just as the spirit of Napoleon 
spread its magic over every European scene, so the great Brandy 


associated ‘with his name lives on to link the present with the 
past. Por, in Courvoisier—Cognac's sublime achievement —there 
js mellowness which both expresses the past and lends heart to 


COURVOISIER 


? cOURVO 


meanVO) of 


cCoexnac 
FINE CHAMPAGNE 





